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THE WOMAN OF BUSINESS. 
A NOVEL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BACHELOR OF THE ALBANY.” 





CHAPTER XV.—THE SISTER-IN-LAW. 


Wuute the lady so much talked of is either coming home, or con- 
sidering about it, is a very good time for seeing what the Upjohn 
branch of the family is doing, and how they take the loss of a valuable 
and influential position. Mr. Upjohn was a man of large, independent 
means, which came to him with his wife, as we have said; but an ad- 
dition of some good hundreds a year, a country-residence, and the 
local importance, including considerable influence in the neighboring 
borough of Penrose, reflected on him by his brother’s property, were 
not advantages to be despised. On the other hand, there never was a 
man so much out of his proper place. He had no taste for country 
pursuits or country business. There was not a less bucolical gentle- 
man in England, or with less taste for the occupations of squiredom. 
Lame of one leg, and so short-sighted as to be almost purblind, he 
was cut off from the sports of the field ; and he was only at home in 
his own den, composing letters for the local newspapers, or essays for 
periodicals, on subjects as remote as possible from rural affairs, or in- 
deed from any thing practical. He was any thing but an idle man, 
but unfortunately it was not with his business he busied himself. His 
proper employments were nothing to him but vexation of spirit. 
Everybody who had business to transact with him worried him, and 
he worried them in return; not intentionally in the least, for he was 
the kindest of men, but it came all to the same thing with people 
whose letters he left unanswered, or their accounts unsettled, or their 
claims or remonstrances neglected or misunderstood. Money was his 
forte ; he had written a pamphlet on it, in which he considered that 
he had demolished Ricardo; but that was money in the abstract. As 
to pounds, shillings, and pence—the money in which rents are paid, 
for instance—he knew little more about it than a schoolboy. He 
neither knew how to receive it or pay it, or lodge it or draw it, or 
perform any operation with it or respecting it, like a man of business. 
His accounts, when they came to be audited, were perfect curiosities, 
and so were his books, so far as he kept any. The result of all this 
was that his brother’s affairs utterly destroyed the tranquillity he 
loved, and he would long since have thrown them up but for his wife. 
The worry of the place was his, the enjoyments were hers. She loved 
to talk in London of her seat in Cornwall, or of her husband coming 
into Parliament for the borough of Penrose, which he might have done 
already had he cared about it as much as she did. He was already a 
justice of the peace and a deputy-lieutenant, and a seat in the House 
was all that was wanting to crown her aspirations. It was ambition 
of the vulgarest kind, and, in that respect, of course, like the ambition 
of half the world, one of the thousand forms of vanity and selfish- 
ness. Mrs. Upjohn had already obtained a distinction far above her 
merits, when she married a worthy and amiable gentleman. Though 
she was rich, it was not for her fortune he married her, but for her 
bright eyes and fine voice—in those days of fond delusion that never 
dreamed of a time to come when the eye would flash with feelings and 
the voice would be untuned by passions far and wide removed from 
love. The daughter of a coarse, ignorant money-lender, or usurer, she 
was almost purse-proud from the cradle; surrounded by all the influ- 
ences of gwealth divorced from refinement, she grew up a showy, pre- 
tentious girl, without a single correct notion of what constituted either 
& gentlewoman or a woman of fashion. She might have been all that, 
however, and yet with amiable dispositions have turned out well; but 
she was thoroughly selfish, and had never learned to control a natu- 
rally-violent temper, though, unfortunately for her destined husband, 
she could disguise it when it suited her purpose. Mr, Upjohn, then 
Mr. John Rowley, met her at Harrogate before he met with the acci- 
dent that lamed him for life. Barbara Upjohn was not the girl to wed 
a man with a limp, unless he had been at least a baronet; for, if a 
peer, she would probably have taken him without any legs at all. In- 
deed, the union would hardly have taken place, had her father been 
living, for the wealth was as much on her side as the better qualities 
were upon Mr. Rowley’s ; but the usurer had not long gone to his ac- 
count, and his daughter sometimes seemed to have already almost for- 
gotten him; for she used to talk of his aristocratic habits, and speak 
of him as a fine old English gentleman, to the no small amusement of 





those who remembered the sordid old extortioner of Mincing 
Lane. 

It will easily be understood that a woman of this temper and char- 
acter would long since have made her husband throw up his brother’s 
affairs, only for the ulterior objects we have mentioned. In truth, 
she was more galled than he was by the little snubbings he frequently 
got from abroad, and which, rightly or wrongly, she always ascribed 
to her sister-in-law. 7 

Mrs. Rowley had been a thorn in her side ever since her marriag: 
Her marriage itself was the first offence ; for all the Upjohn interesis, 
and particularly Mrs. Upjohn’s special ones, made it extremely unde- 
sirable that Mr. Rowley should marry again. Mrs. Upjohn, having 
two daughters (of whom only one now survived). both pledged from 
the cradle to be plain, saw immense social advantages to herself in 
getting the bringing up and bringing out of Mr. Rowley’s girls into 
her hands, as both were to have large fortunes, and one of them al- 
ready promised or threatened to be a beauty. Passionately fond of 
gayety, Mrs. Upjohn figured to herself, with the busy imagination of 
selfishness, how the fascinations of her nieces would add to the at- 
tractions of her house, as well as to her own personal consequence, 
Then, to whom could their father intrust them with greater safety or 
propriety than to his brother’s wife, a woman of good position in the 
world, who—we are giving her qualifications as estimated by herself— 
understood society, and, being highly accomplished, was eminently 
qualified in every respect to superintend their education? This was 
indeed so evident, that it was the very step Mr. Rowley took when he 
entered the matrimonial state a second time. He went out to India 
not long after, and, before he went, he sent his daughters to England, 
when the eldest was about ten, and placed them under their Aunt Up- 
john’s maternal wing. So far, then, her point was carried; and it 
increased her satisfaction to know that the arrangement was not at all 
agreeable to the new Mrs. Rowley, who had reasons of her own for 
not approving of it. In fact, it was a struggle for preéminence, and the 
lady who won could afford to be gracious to the conquered. The few suc- 
ceeding years were the only period of any thing like friendly relations be- 
tween the sisters-in-law. About the time that the pretty Susan Rowley 
was fifteen, and the promise of her charms was, by general consent, 
even more than fulfilled, Mrs. Rowley came suddenly blooming and 
bounding back to England, from which she had long been an absentee, 
to transact some business of her husband’s or her own. She made a 
sensation in her circle, which a woman could do twenty years ago, 
without an intrigue or a murder. She was the novelty of the season: 
there was the halo of wealth about her, without its pride; she was 
affable, original, and a fine woman. Mrs. Upjohn was a fine woman, 
too, for the matter of that. There were, perhaps, even people who 
would have given her the palm. Her features were still more regular 
than Mrs. Rowley’s; but her complexion was rather too florid, and her 
figure, though good, was already tending to exuberance. Still hand- 
some she unquestionably was, except at those unlucky or unguarded 
moments when her true self broke out of her eyes. Then, indeed, 
she was hardly a beauty, unless you can imagine a pretty Tisiphone. 
In short, Mrs. Upjohn had only one decided superiority, and that not 
a contemptible one, she sang, as has been said, extremely well—a bril- 
liant accomplishment against which Mrs. Rowley had nothing to set 
off except the spirit of her conversation, or the lustre of her dia- 
monds, which quite threw Mrs. Upjohn’s into the shade. Those dia- 
monds cost that lady her. sleep the first time Mrs. Rowley blazed in 
them at a party in Mrs. Upjohn’s own house at Cumberland Gate. 
They even affected her voice, for she never sang so ineffectually as she 
did that evening, or indeed all the time, which was short, of Mrs. 
Rowley’s stay in London. We talk of rivalry, but the rivalry was 
one-sided, if it is not a bull to say it. Mrs. Rowley never thought of 
eclipsing her sister, but perhaps for that reason the eclipse was more 
total. Her mind was occupied with her affairs, and with her daugb- 
ters, whom she had not seen since they were children, and whose a! 
fections she naturally desired to gain. She had them as much with 
her as she could at her hotel while she remained in town; and, when 
she asked Mrs. Upjohn’s consent that the girls should accompany her 
to Cornwall, it was a request which it was impossible to refuse. Mr. 
Upjohn went down with her too, and they spent a fortnight most 
agreeably at Foxden, during which she made the worthy Mr. Cosie’s 
acquaintance ; and, while she satisfied herself of her brother-in-law 8 
incapacity, she formed the sincerest friendship for him. Having done 
all that it was in her power to do at that time, she rejoined her hus- 
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band ; and no long time elapsed before Mrs. Upjohn received the blow 
which made her Mrs. Rowley’s bitter enemy for life. Whether the 
motion came from Mrs. Rowley, or from Mr. Rowley’s daughters, or 
whether it was (as Mrs. Upjohn, of course, always asserted) that Mrs. 
Rowley undermined her deliberately in the affection of the girls, they 
were recalled from England just at the n ‘ment when their aunt’s 
schemes were on the eve of consummation, in the glory of Susan’s 
“coming out.” She came out in Paris, not in London, and Mrs. 
Upjohn’s resentment knew no bounds. Several years more had now 
elapsed, and passion had only subsided into calm and settled rancor, 
for Mrs. Upjohn was not a woman on whose wrath the sun ever went 
down. 

Years of brooding over wrongs, real or imaginary, and nursing a 
whole family of spites and jealousies, were never yet favorable to 
good looks ; so that Mrs. Upjohn’s personal charms had not been im- 
proving since Mrs. Rowley’s last return to her perihelion in old Eng- 
land. Art could, of course, regulate her color, and even keep her 
figure in control, but it could not teach her eyes the language of love 
or tenderness. 

They certainly spoke a very different tongue, as she burst into her 
husband’s quiet study, in a wing of Foxden, with a crumpled news- 
paper in her hand, a few mornings before the commencement of the 
second period of these memoirs. The family had come down, as 
usual, to spend the Easter recess in the country. 

“What's the meaning of this?” she vehemently exclaimed. “ Is 
there any truth in this ?” and she flung the paper down before him, 
with her finger on the paragraph which raised the storm. 

Poor Upjohn, who was immersed in one of his absorbing specula- 
tions, looked up alarmed from his desk, and took the paper in his 
hand; but it was so crumpled, and he was so blind, that some mo- 
ments passed before he could read the paragraph, and, all the time, 
his wife, glowing with rage, kept beating the floor passionately with 
her foot. 7 

The paragraph consisted only of a few lines, in which it was 
stated that the management of the Rowley property in Cornwall was 
about to pass into the hands of Messrs. Alexander and Marjoram, 
of Spring Gardens, and that Mrs. Rowley was shortly expected in 
England. 

“Ts there any truth init, I say; have you given up the agency?” 

“ Well; my dear—the fact is—not exactly yet—all is not settled. 
This announcement is premature,” he faltered out; “but you know 
what a bore the business has been to me for years, and that it has 
been growing more and more vexatious every day. However, I have 
not formally resigned it ; if I had, I should have told you.” 

“No, you have not resigned it; you have been dismissed; and 
that’s the true reason why you have kept it from me.” 

“Dismissed, my dear! You really speak as if I was a menial. 
Dismissed by my brother! Nonsense—nothing of the sort.” 

“No, but by your brother’s wife!” she interrupted, fiercely ; “ she 
is just the woman to do it, and, in the most insulting way, by pub- 
lishing it in the newspapers. I might have been prepared for this 
last piece of impudence from the tone of all her late communications 
—more insolent and officious every day, because they were never an- 
swered with proper spirit. At last she thinks there is no indignity too 
great to put upon us.” 

“My dear, my dear,” said poor Upjohn, stumping up and down 
his den, “ there is no indignity in the matter; you allow your ima- 


gination to carry you away. I had often spoken of resigning, and my | 


brother may very naturally have thought that I held on only on his 
account, and would wish to be relieved. Besides, it is not yet en- 
tirely arranged; as I told you, I doubt the truth of that para- 
graph.” 

“Then I do not. It is too like Mrs. Rowley not to be perfectly 
true. She has appointed your successors, and the next communication 
you have from her will be notice to quit Foxden in that scrivener’s 
hand of hers.” 

“ Nonsense—impossible; no such thing will happen; there is no 
reason why we should leave Foxden.” 

“She shall not turn me out, at all events. I shall go up to London 
to-morrow, and I shall let your brother know how his wife has acted, 
for I don’t believe he has an idea of her behavior. She made a tool 
of you as long as it suited her convenience ; and now she whistles you 
of without ceremony, to put some creature, or perhaps some admirer, 
of hers into your place.” 





She flung out of the room, as she entered,.but returned in a mo- 
ment. 

“Who is this Mr. Alexander? Is he the handsome Mr. Alex- 
ander ?” 

Mr. Upjohn protested he knew nothing about him. 

“T have my reasons for asking,” continued the fair one, with 
another variety of malice in her eye. “ Mrs. Rowley is a gay lady, 
we all know—too gay, some people think, who have seen more of her 
than I have; but if she has no respect for herself, she ought to re- 
member that she is your brother’s wife, and not bring disgrace on the 
family.” 

“Too strong, my dear; really not the language to use.” 

“ Not a bit too strong for such conduct,” and again she flung out 
of the room. 

Poor Upjohn, as soon as his amiable spouse was gone, limped 
about his little room a fey turns to recover from the agitating scene 
he had gone through, and then (wonderful attraction of abstract 
studies !) sat down again to his papers with a serenity and power of 
concentration worthy of wiser speculations than his generally were, 
A precious thing it is to possess a mind that can so easily find refuge 
in its own employments from the petty annoyances of life, even 
though the world may never be much a gainer by its toils. Some of 
his views of political economy were as amazing as Mr. Ruskin’s when 
he quits the region of art, where he is a master, to discuss sciences, 
such as political economy, of which he is profoundly ignorant; but, 
as defences against the envyings and heart-burnings which tormented 
his wife, and destroyed the peace of his family—as the means of 
keeping his breast serene while a tempest was blowing all round him 
—the most fruitful researches in any branch of philosophy could not 
have been more valuable. 

* So absorbed was Mr. Upjohn in the subject he was now engaged 
on, that he actually scarce knew whether he was in or out, when 
his wife pounced upon him with her hurricane of interrogations. 
Nay, what was stili more characteristic, when at length he got 
up, almost doubled with long writing, it occurred to him to look 
again at some unopened letters on the table, and among them he 
found one from his sister-in-law in Paris, with all the new arrange- 
ments proposed in the friendliest tone imaginable, and she told him 
in a postscript that she would probably go to England and down to 
Foxden in a few days. 

“Then it is quite as well,” he said to himself, “that my wife 
should not be here.” So he determined not to dissuade her from 
going up to town, which she did with her daughter next day, un- 
deterred by the weather, which was wet and blustry. 

Miss Upjohn was a tall girl, with her mother’s black hair and high 
color, but without any pretensions to beauty. Her looks were 
rather gloomy and forbidding than actually expressive of ill-temper. 
It was perhaps the fault of her brows, which were dark and beetling; 
but her face wore a sort of calm and chronic frown, which was not as 
pleasant in a family as it might have been effective on the stage in 
such a character as Lady Macbeth or Clytemnestra. However, we 
must believe that Harriet Upjohn did not frown upon the young 
clergyman who had the pastoral care of the parish, representing the 
vicar, who was old and non-resident; for the Rev. Malcolm Black- 
adder, a Scotchman, was her accepted lover. To account for a 
gentleman in a curate’s position finding favor in Mrs. Upjohn’s eyes 
it may be as well to mention at once, in that lady’s justification, 
that in Mr. Blackadder’s case the insignificance of the Christian 
minister was compensated by the possible succession to a Scotch 
peerage. He now came running up to Foxden from the vicarage, 
which was hard by, to see his intended before her abrupt departure, 
with the reasons for which she had probably made him already ac- 
quainted. 

As soon as his wife and daughter were gone, Mr. Upjohn and Mr. 
Blackadder had some conversation about the weather, and the floods, 
and that unlucky bridge which was always giving such trouble. The 
curate thought it would be well to see about it at once. “ To-morrow 
would be Saturday, and on the next day, of course,” said the Scotch- 
man, with his strong sabbatarian proclivities, “nothing could be 
done.” Mr. Upjohn put on a rough overcoat, and they went together, 
through wet and mire, to take an observation of the water. It was 
manifestly rising ; so it was resolved to send for Mallet, the carpenter, 
at once, and set him to work. So energetic was Upjohn for the mo- 
ment that as soon as he got home out of the rain he sent a message to 
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Mallet, to which the answer returned was that he would come up im- 
mediately. Immediately, on the Rowley estate, under the present 
régime, meant any time within a day or two. On the present occasion 
it meant the afternoon of Saturday, for not till then did the worthy 
carpenter make his appearance. 

How the interval was passed by Mr. Upjohn is worth mentioning 
in illustration of his character. Though forsaken by his wife and 
daughter, he was still not left quite alone ; for there was a third lady 
in the family, a niece of Mrs. Upjohn’s, who had been left to her 
tender care and protection by a deceased sister, who had married in 
her father’s lifetime without the consent of that fine specimen of an 
old English genlleman. Miss Roberts, or Carry (for she was hardly 
important enough to have a surname, not having come into the world 
with her grandfather’s permission), was now in her twentieth year, but 
was so small and fragile that she might have been taken for a child. 
A spinal complaint had stunted her growth, and not only deformed her 
figure, but affected her features ; she never appeared in company, and 
often kept her room when there was none. Many acquaintances of the 
family had never seen her. She was either carefully kept out of view, 
or, conscious of her defects, shrank of herself from observation. It 
was remarkable, however, that she always emerged, and became some- 
body, whenever she and her uncle were left together, as they were 
now; and he only did on this occasion as he had done many a time 
before, in dividing himself between his papers and his niece. Indeed, 
he was never less engrossed by his pursuits than when he and Carry 
were left together. She sometimes crept down and sat beside him in 
his den, watching him at his desk, or agreeably interrupting him 
with an affectionate look, or a question. At other times, if she was 
too unwell to leave her little room, he would go up to her, and take 
his papers or a book with him. He sometimes played cribbage with 
her; she had a very pretty cribbage-board, a present from Mrs. 
Rowley, whom she was in the habit of calling aunt. Occasionally 
he read a chapter in the Bible for her, or something from Dickens, 
and always prayed with the poor thing morning and evening. But 
his great delight was to hear his Carry sing, which she did very 
nicely. Generally it was, “ Consider the Lilies,” or Addison’s version 
of the exquisite twenty-third Psalm, something sweet and sacred. This 
was a pleasure he never enjoyed when her aunt was at home; for Mrs. 
Upjohn discouraged her singing, and perhaps she was right, for it 
sometimes brought on the poor girl’s consumptive cough, which could 
even be heard in the drawing-room. 

They dined together too that stormy day. This was an event in 
Carry’s life like a jubilee. She was so happy at such times that one 
could not help thinking that such doses of happiness, repeated suffi- 
ciently often, might have been of more use than medicines. Nor was 
it her uncle’s fault that the system was never tried. 

But they made the most of that sweet evening together, sweet al- 
though heaven and earth were clashing together out of doors, and the 
wind howled in the chimneys, and the thundering of the ocean came 
up the wild dell at the top, of which the house stood, and shook it to 
its foundation. 

When dinner was over and Carry was seated on a stool at her 
uncle’s side close to the fire, she asked him to tell her something to 
make her forget the wind and rain. He considered, trying to find 
something she would like to hear. How like him it was! he never 
thought until that moment of telling her that he was expecting 
Mrs. Rowley over. You had only to see how Carry’s eyes danced, 
and how she jumped up and clapped her attenuated hands, perfectly 
to understand the two factions into which the house of Upjohn was 
split. 

“ And is Susan coming too?” cried the happy Carry. 

That her uncle could not tell her. 

“Oh, how I love Aunt Rowley and Susan; more than all the 
world next to you—and, of course, Aunt Upjohn and Harriet. It is 
nearly five years now, uncle, since I have seen them, and I was 
beginning to fear,” she added sadly, “I was never to see them 
again.” 

“We must see and have better weather for them than this, 
Carry.” 

“Oh, yes, it will be fine! Aunt Rowley is like the queen, she 
will bring fine weather with her. Do you know, uncle, I was never 
thoroughly unhappy but once, and that was when my cousins left us; 
though I never blamed them, but always thought it natural and right 
they should live with their father and Mrs. Rowley. And they write to 





me so often, and send me such pretty things. When do you think 
they will be here?” 

It was now blowing such a hurricane that Carry could hardly 
hear what her uncle answered; so they stopped talking and played a 
game of cards, after which Carry went to her bed and Upjohn to his 


papers. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





PET WASPS. 





AVING been much interested in the account, in “ Homes with. 
out Hands,” of the experiments made by Mr. Stone, in domes- 
ticating the wasp for the purpose of observing its habits, I resolved 
to try, and though, from beginning late in the summer, I was unable to 
carry my experiment on as I should have wished, yet an account of 
the experiment as far as it went may not be uninteresting to some of 
your readers, if only to show that a waspish nature is an amiable one, 
though usually considered the reverse. I also give Professor Hens- 
low’s method of taking wasps’ nests, a method far simpler than any I 
have ever heard of, and the efficacy of which I have proved. 

Ths first thing toward the experiment was to prepare a box for 
the accommodation of the wasps: this was simply a common wooden 
box (procured from a grocer’s), at the back of which I had a small 
hole cut, so that the wasps might have free exit and entrance: in 
place of cover of the box, I substituted a cover of glass which could 
draw in and out, so that food could be placed inside when required. 
Two or three pieces of thin brass wire were placed across the length 
and breadth of the box: the whole was made firm by nailing it in an 
upright position to a wooden stand, under a tree, in a meadow some 
little way from the house. It was protected from the weather by some 
hurdles, arranged at a little height from the box, in the form of a 
gable, and covered with straw. The box being ready, the next question 
was, how was the nest to be taken without injury to the taker or the tak- 
en? I had read some time ago in the Mem. of Professor Henslow, that 
he himself had invented a way of taking wasps’ nests ; it was described 
by him in the Gardeners’ Chronicle for 1842. The method consists of 
simply “ pouring about half a cupful of spirits of turpentine into and 
about the entrance-holes, after dark, when the wasps, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of a few stragglers, are all in for the night: then placea 
flower-pan over it, and bank it round with earth.” This has the effect 
of stupefying them ; and, if desired, the nest may be dug up thirty-six 
hours afterward with perfect security. This plan, so simple and essy 
to put into practice, I determined to adopt; but I fancy, in giving 
thirty-six hours before the nest was to be dug up, Professor Hens- 
low could have only thought of preserving the nest, and of the safety 
from stings of the person employed in taking it, and not of preserving 
the insects alive. 

My first experiment was carried on under my own directions ; but 
after fifteen hours, on digging for the nest, we found all the wasps in 
a state pastrecovery. I then thought a less quantity of turpentine 
and fewer hours might be attended with success. I fortunately heard 
of a very large nest, and easy of access, and accordingly the experi- 
ment was repeated. The nest had the same quantity of turpentine 
poured in and around the entrance-holes, and the other directions 
were followed with regard to the flower-pan and banking up; but, i 
stead of waiting fifteen hours, in two hours’ time our gardener and 
coachman ventured to dig for it, and brought it to me under a large 
bell-glass just two hours and a half after the turpentine had been 
poured in. The wasps were then fast recovering from their stupor, 
but the servants had dug up the nest without the slightest inconven- 
ience to themselves. Two or three drops of chloroform, dropped on 
wadding under the bell-glass, soon intoxicated the wasps sufficiently to 
allow me to remove them one by one with a pair of forceps into the 
box prepared for them. The nest I deprived of its cover and strong 
pieces of the comb, containing the grubs, at the bottom of the wire 
bars. As all this had to be done late at night, the box and its com 
tents were placed in an out-house for the night; the door of the bor 
was stuffed quite tightly with paper, several small holes to admit air 
having been bored at the top of the box. The next morning the mem 
found the house full of wasps, having eaten away @ good deal of the 
paper, and they had already begun to cover the wire pasate 
thin layer of paper. The wasps were most amicable, allowing 
box to be carried down to the meadow, and following it, but mak- 
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ing no attempt to sting the person who carried it. They further 
allowed the box to be firmly nailed on to the stand, and quite 
established their claim in my eyes of being highly good-natured, by 
allowing me to open the glass front sufficiently to allow of my put- 
ting my hands in, and inserting an extra brass bar across the box 
without attempting to sting me, though they were working all the 
time, and one or two crawled on my hand, which was gloveless. I 
doubt whether bees would allow such interference. The wasps built 
steadily, covering over the grubs. The queen wasp kept in sight for 
the first two days, and seemed busily employed looking after the 
grubs: but, as soon as the comb was covered, I saw her no more. 
The wasps in the space of ten days built a small nest. I did not 
begin my experiments until the middle of August; so the wasps 
had not so good a chance. I got another nest in the way already 
described, and with the same success in taking it, but the weather be- 
came colder, and the wasps did not finish any nest. I never got stung 
by them except once, when a wasp crawled up my neck and got en- 
tangled in my hair; this I put down entirely to its not being able to 
extricate itself, for they frequently alighted on my hand and wrist 
without attempting to sting. I fed them daily with beer and sugar 
mixed together, and put outside their box. A stray hornet came daily 
to feed with them, but I never saw it interfere with the wasps at all. 
I saw it in the midst of some dozen wasps feeding ; but, when a large 
drone-fly attempted to share the repast, the hornet flew at it and car- 
ried it off bodily. 

With regard to stings, I may mention that equal parts of common 
salt and sweet oil will allay all irritation and swelling. One great 
preventive against such a catastrophe is to be very quiet in your deal- 
ings with wasps; any flurry or bustle when you have to handle or 
feed them excites them greatly, and they would be then very likely to 
sting. I watched them for weeks, and found them most interesting 
pets, and hope to continue my experiments this summer. 





THE DRAT. 





A GOBLIN STORY OF FRENCH PROVINCIAL LIFE. 


VERY curious chapter might be written—I have no doubt sev- 

eral have been written—on the popular oaths of different coun- 

tries. Nor must the reader be shocked at the subject, or my way of 
approaching it, as if I show undue levity. He must not take it for 
granted that such ejaculations are necessarily either profane or inde- 
cent. There is really no more profanity or blasphemy in saying “ the 
deuce,” or “ the old scratch,” than in saying “ Pan,” or “ satyr;” the 
former expressions have no more direct reference to the prince of the 
powers of the air than the latter. The doubtful and obscure origin of 


many such terms has given them a worse character than they deserve. If | 


omne ignotum pro magnifico is true of certain classes of persons, omne 
ignotum pro indecoro is just as true of other classes, those people, for 


instance, who think you must be saying something improper if you talk | 


French. Before the “ Ingoldsby Legends ” had made the word familiar, 
probably few Englishmen, certainly few Americans, knew that jingo 
was a corruption of Saint Gengulphus. What sin it may be for a Prot- 
estant to take the name of a Romish saint in vain, is a question which 
we may leave to casuists. One of these instances of doubtful origin 
has recently occurred to me, in connection with a not altogether 
Unamusing French legend. 

Tam not aware that the expression “dratit!” is common in any 
part of America. But it is very common in England, among some of 
the lower classes, especially old women of the Mrs. Gamp and Rose- 
Brown-Sketchley order. And the usual philological explanation given 
of it is to this effect, that “drat it!” is a softened abbreviation 
of two words composing a horrible curse. Now this may be the 
origin of the expression, but a more innocent one is also possible. 
Drat is the name of a country demon still believed in by many French 
Provincials, a “ tricksy spirit,” a sort of Puck, minus Puck’s good 
qualities. (If it be objected to this derivation that the final letter of 
the French word is not pronounced, the answer comes of itself that it 
must have been pronounced formerly.) 

Within what geographical limits belief in the Drat is confined, I 
4m unable to say. There are no traces of it in George Sand’s Breton 
legends, or in the German myths of Alsace and Lorraine on the other 
tide of France. I doubt if any can be found in Marseillais literature. 








The local superstition is probably confined to the southwest, that 
territory which was once Navarre, or which formed a debatable land 
between the Kings of Franceand Navarre. It is said to be very strong 
in what is now the Department of Zot, and was formerly the district 
of Quercy in Guienne, the chief town of which is Cahors. (Readers of 
Dumas, Senior, will recollect the dramatic capture of this town by 
Henry IV.) 

The Drat, as has been intimated, is a mischief-maker. Old people 
use him as a kind of bogie (there you have another popular term; the 
Slavonic root bog, for the Supreme Being, you may remember from Su- 
varoff’s couplet on the taking of Ismail, quoted in the notes to “ Don 
Juan”), to frighten truant boys and giddy girls. He plays his pranks 
chiefly by night, and the especial objects of his malice are those who 
disbelieve in his existence or deny his power. 

When the following events are supposed to have occurred, it is not 
very easy to say—the old woman, who was my informant’s authority, 
not being particularly accurate in her chronology. Internal evidence, 
however, seems to refer them to the third quarter of the last century. 
The hero of the tale is just the sort of man, in a small way, to have 
been a precursor of the first great French Revolution. 

It was a fine, sunshiny afternoon in August. Ramounet, butcher of 
the town of Figeac, having closed his shop at the usual hour, sauntered 
out apparently for his usual evening stroll. Short and stout, yet well 
built, with an active, healthy, good-humored look, he was just the stuff 
to make a village beau or bully, or both. It was not, however, his 
physical qualities that had rendered him the wonder and scandal of the 
neighborhood. Having received the rudiments of a liberal education 
from his uncle, the canon, he was proud of his intellectual superiority 
over most of his fellow-townsmen. His learning (for so it might be 
called, considering his time, place, and condition) had made him skep- 
tical, sophistical, and disputatious. Not daring openly to deny the ex- 
istence of God, he did the next thing to it, by denying the existence 
of the Drat. He stigmatized the popular belief as an old woman’s su- 
perstition, and declared that he, for his part, would believe in the Drat 
when he saw him, and not before. “And if I do see him,” he would 
add, “ I promise you he shan’t get away in a hurry.” 

Unfortunately, our learned and skeptical butcher had not the repu- 
tation of being proportionately honest ; his customers had more than 
once complained of short weight, and there were several dubious re- 
ports about him. Still, he had not as yet come to grief in any way; 
on the contrary, his business was as flourishing as his health; it 
seemed as if the Drat had forgotten him or was afraid of him. But, 
as he walked along at his ease that afternoon, the old women, sit- 
| ting on their doorsteps, shook their heads and muttered, “We shall 
see, if we live long enough.” From an individual of the other sex he 
received a different greeting. 

“ Hullo, Ramounet! you're just the man I want.” 

“ What’s wanted, brother Ivernet ? ” 

Ivernet and Ramounet composed the guild or corporation of master- 
butchers in the town of Figeac. It was not so big a place as to need 

a larger allowance of them. Ivernet seemed very anxious to speak 
with Ramounet; and the latter, who had his own reasons, as will be 
seen, for desiring an interview with his fellow-tradesman, did not require 
to be asked in twice. 

“Tam right curious to know what you will say this time,” began 
Ivernet. 

“ What’s in the wind now?” 

“Somebody who will do you a bad turn, if you don’t look out; de- 
pend upon it.” 

“The Drat ?” 

“Hush! Just so.” 

“ What! you’re not cured of that yet? I thought—” 

“ Just listen to what happened this morning in the village.” 

“Bah! some story invented to deceive those stupid peasants.” 

“ But all the villagers who came to my shop this morning told me 
the story, and all in the same words.” 

“ Well, let’s hear it.” 

“You must know that this morning at daybreak, at the place 
where the women wash their linen, suddenly a horse appeared. No 
one could tell where he came from.” 

“Good! he came out of the mud of the pool, that fellow did, as 
they say that the crccodiles are born of the slime of the Nile, after 
an inundation.” 

“The Nile, what’s that ?” 
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“T)l tell you another time. But about this horse. Handsome, 
was he?” 
“Superb. And so a little urchin, seeing this splendid horse, which 


didn’t look a bit vicious, jumped on him.” 

“ And then—? ” 

“ Well, then, my dear fellow, the other boys wanted to get on too, 
and, as they climbed up one after another, the beast’s back lengthened 
out, till by-and-by it held twenty-four of them!” 

“ Come, now, say twenty-three.” 

“Tt’s all very well for you to laugh, but that horse was the 
Drat, and as soon as he had his load, he made for the pool, and all the 
poor little devils— ” 

“Were drowned? That’s nothing to laugh at.” 

“ No, were saved by a very pious old woman who was passing, 
and just had time to make the sign of the cross. Then the Drat 
gave a caper, shook all the boys off, without hurting them, and disap- 
peared.” 

“ With a flash of lightning and a smell of brimstone.” 

“ Now, what do you say to that?” 

“T should like to have seen it.” 

“*Ramounet, I wonder how you can talk so, when the Drat is just 
next door to us, as one may say, and perhaps hears you talking.” 

“ Let him hear; I'll talk loud enough—no, I won’t either—but I'll 
tell you a good stroke of work I know about in this very village—next 
door, as you call it—that all the drats and devils in the world won't 
hinder me from having a try at.” 

“A good stroke of work ?” 

“ Just so, and, as you are a good fellow, I'll let you in for half of 
it, and cure you of your Drat at the same time. Only you promise to 
keep it a secret.” 

“Trust me for that.” 

“ Well, now, brother, suppose you could get your stock for noth- 
ing, and still sell your meat at retail for the same price, you’d make 
more profit, wouldn’t you?” 

“Of course. But how could I?” 

“T know how.” 

“What!” and the covetous butcher drew closer to his fellow- 
tradesman, who dropped his voice mysteriously, and continued : 

“ There’s a pound full of sheep near the village.” 

“ Well.” 

“Tn that pound there is a shepherd to take care of them. 

* Just so.” 

“IT know for sure that this chap, instead of staying at his post all 
night, goes to court a girl at the other end of the village. Eh! What 
do you say to that?” 

“T don’t understand, exactly.” 

“More stupid you. Don’t you see that, while the watch is away, 
two handy men, like you and me, can slip into the pound, pick out a 
good, fat sheep, carry him off without any noise or fuss, and then di- 
vide him? Now, do you understand ?” 

“Yes, but—but—that isn’t all right—in fact, it is—stealing— 
isn’t it?” 

“Mere prejudice. Ivernet, don’t you know that what you call 
stealing was highly honorable among the Spartans, who were a great 
people of ancient Greece ?” 

“You don’t say so!” 

“ Besides, I don’t want to draw you into a bad action. Quite the 
contrary. Some scoundrels might take advantage of this shepherd’s 
absence and clean out the whole pound ina night. But, if the owners 
lose one sheep, it will put them on their guard, so we shall really be 
doing them a good turn.” 

“ You are quite right. 

“ But what?” 

“The Drat was out this morning, and—no, Ramounet, it won’t do. 
Better say no more about it.” 

“ As you like; I can find somebady else to help me.”’ 

“Dear me! It’s a pity to lose such a net profit. If I only 
knew—” 

“ Now, my friend, you are too ridiculous. If your Drat is such a 
terrible fellow, why hasn’t he ever come down upon me, who do noth- 
ing but laugh at him from morning to night ?” 

“That's true. Why doesn’t he?” 

“ And, besides, if there’s any risk, it’s for me, because it’s my ad- 
vice—” 


»” 


But, then—” 








“To be sure—you advised me.” 

“Exactly. Come, now, it’s hardly more than a league. We go at 
eleven o’clock, and can be back early in the morning. It’s settled, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes; it’s settled. I go in.” 

And the butchers parted. 

Ivernet addressed a special prayer to his patron saint. To keep 
out of temptation? No, but to keep him out of danger in his expe. 
dition. The men met, and started at the appointed time. It was a 
warm night, and they took nearly an hour to reach the village. When 
they had arrived at the farther end of it, Ivernet was, or professed to 
be, somewhat fatigued. 

“ Never mind,” said Ramounet, “ one of us ought to stay here, for 
fear our man should come back too soon; do you stay, while I go to 
the pound and fetch the sheep.” 

Ivernet made a face at the idea. 
yard ?” 

“ Would you rather go to the pound yourself?” 

“What! Alone in the country?” 

“ Nonsense, you coward!” exclaimed Ramounet, losing his patience, 
“Stay there, where you are; if you see any thing, whistle, to let me 
know.” 

And off he started. Poor Ivernet was left alone, whether he chose 
or not, with only his fears to keep him company. To be sure, they 
made a pretty large troop. 

On the other side of the road, opposite the church and the church- 
yard, was the house of Jacques Poriel, the sexton. No one lived with 
him but his wife Madeleine, who had been the ornament of his life for 
many years. This night, as usual, they were sleeping quietly. But 
the butchers had not long separated when the good-wife awoke, sat up, 
listened, and gasped. It was a low, but weird and awful sound which 
she heard. Trembling and terrified, she shook her husband: 

“ Jacques! Jacques!” 

“ Oooo!” quoth Jacques, more asleep than awake. 

“Do you hear that noise in the churchyard ?” 

“ Wha-at ?” and he rubbed his eyes. 

“Good Lord! something is munching a Christian’s bones there!” 

“Tll put your bones there, you old goose, if you don’t leave me 
alone.” 

With which amiable answer, he turned round, and tried to go to 
sleep again. 

“You old sot,” retorted his lovely spouse, almost forgetting her 
fear in her indignation, “it’s you that have brought the Drat upon us. 
There he is!” 

At the name of the Drat, the sexton started up in bed. He lis- 
tened, and heard the same noise which his wife had heard already. 

Crunch, crunch, crunch ! 

He was speechless with terror. 

Bang! came something against the door, accompanied by a tremen- 
dous oath, worthy of Satan himself. 

“The Drat!” cried the couple, simultaneously. 

Madeleine plunged her head under the bedclothes, Jacques plunged 
himself bodily under the bed. 

The male, as was proper and natural, recovered his faculties first. 
Hearing no more of the Drat for some time, concluding that he had 
gone off, and fearing that he might come back, Jacques took his 
breeches and a resolution to run for the curate, who would beat the 
demon if anybody could. 

Slowly and silently the sexton opened his door; then, making him- 
self as small as possible, and, commending his soul to the divine pro- 
tection, he stumbled and scrambled along close to the churchyard- 
wall at the best dog-trot he could raise, and found himself, to his 
agreeable surprise, uninjured and uninterrupted, at the curate’s 
door. 

Whether the honest villagers were in the habit of leaving their 
doors unfastened (as some New-England villagers still do), or whether 
a certain divinity hedged the priest, and made ordinary precautions u2- 
necessary for him, there was no bolt or bar to the curate’s modest 
dwelling, and Jacques was making his way to the bedroom, when the 
shrill voice of the old housekeeper arrested him. 

“ Who’s there?” 

“ Jacques, the sexton.” ‘ 

“ And what does Jacques, the sexton, mean by coming here at this 
indecent hour ?” 


“Stay here, by the church- 
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“T must see the curate at once,” said Jacques, glancing round in 
the dark, as if he expected to see the Drat at his heels. 

“ Jacques, is that you ?” called out the priest from his bedroom. 

The sexton knew the house well enough to find his way in the 
dark ; the next moment he was at the curate’s bedside, and pouring 
into his ears the terrible narrative. 

The curate congratulated him on his escape, praised his pluck, and, 
not willing to seem behindhand ia courage, rose and dressed himself, 
in spite of the old woman’s grumbling remonstrances, armed himself 
with the largest pot of holy-water in the chapel, and started for the 
dangerous spot, followed by the sexton. 

Poor Ivernet! When his fright at being left alone had somewhat 
abated, he began to be tired of waiting for his comrade. There was a 
tempting walnut-branch within reach as he walked back and forward. 
He gathered some nuts, and began to crack them with the help of his 
knife and a stone. The first batch was successfully disposed of, but, 
in operating on the second, he missed his aim and bruised his fingers. 
The pain forced an oath from him, and, in his vexation, he threw 
away the stone, without looking whither it went. Then, sensible of 
the noise which he had made, he was so frightened at it that he 
dodged away for several hundred yards and several minutes, thus con- 
triving to miss the sexton when the latter emerged from his house. 
Then he returned to his post, but in such a scare that, though it was a 
warm August night, he shook in every limb. He started at the wind, 
he jumped at a bird, he cursed Ramounet a thousand times. Sud- 
denly he saw a man, or rather the shadow of a man, approaching. 

“Ts that you ?” he asked, in a low voice. 

“The Drat!” shrieked the sexton, crouching down behind his su- 
perior. 

“The Drat!” echoed the curate. “ Apage! Vade retro! In 
nomine Patris et Filit e-—” Losing his head, and hardly knowing 
what he did, he let fly, mechanically as it were, the holy-water, pot 
and all, in the face of the apparition. 

Drenched by the water, bruised by the pot, terrified by the exor- 
cisms in the unknown tongue, the unfortunate butcher recoiled, then, 
with one fearful yell, “the Drat!” he turned tail, covered three miles 
of ground in a quarter of an hour, and fell senseless at his own door. 

He was found there next morning and put to bed. We may be al- 
lowed to anticipate the course of events by remarking that his fright, 
fatigue, and bruises, combined, brought on an illness which lasted sev- 
eral weeks. Still he felicitated himself at having got off so cheaply, 
and offered up a six-pound candle to his patron saint, who had deliv- 
ered him from the Drat. 

Let us now return to the startled but triumphant officials. 

“Phew!” ejaculated the sexton, recovering courage and speech, 
“what a stench of brimstone the scamp has left behind him! Don’t 
you smell it, sir? By the Lord, if I were to live a thousand years, I 
should never forget the caper he cut when he felt the holy-water. And 
that yell. What a yell he did give!” 

“ Because it burnt him.” 

“And didn’t he run! I think I can see him running there yet.— 
What’s that? Boo-oo-00!” The sexton remained like one thunder- 
struck, his mouth open, his forefinger stretched out. 

The priest looked in the direction of the outstretched finger. Fear 
rendered him also speechless. 

He beheld—what ? 

A mysterious, gigantic form was coming down straight upon them. 
It was larger than a man, had two legs, two heads, and apparently 
several arms. It advanced rapidly, but not silently; a hoarse, gur- 
gling groan, mingled with the sound of its heavy steps. 

Alas, must their glorious victory be changed to defeat! Defeat 
Without resistance, for the holy-water was expended, and the very pot 
thrown away. Frozen with terror, they crouched against the wall, and 
lifted their eyes and their hearts to Heaven. 

“Cursed brute!” cried a gruff voice, “I can’t choke him ; he will 
make a row, and he is so fat and heavy that I can’t carry him any 
farther. So I shall just cut him up here.” 

The affrighted spectators could now make out, in the dim light, . 
that the phantom was composed of two parts, one carrying the other, 
and that the form had “the outward semblance of a man,” as Ser- 
geant Buzfuz said of Mr. Pickwick. This probable or possible man— 
as M. Victor Hugo would have called him—threw his burden on the 
ground, drew a long knife—a deed of blood was about to be done! 

The priest and the sexton fell on their knees; their eyes closed ; 

mouths opened in a cry of horror. 





A diabolical laugh answered them. It was some seconds, perhaps 
some minutes, before they dared to look up; then they caught a 
glimpse of something like the phantagn in its original guise, vanishing 
in the darkness. 

They remained on their knees some time longer, thanking the Lord, 
who had a second time saved them from the terrible Drat. 

Next day, Ramounet’s customers found his shop closed. He had 
disappeared, and no one, not even the police, ever discovered any 
traces of him. Wherefore, the old women of Quercy believe to this 
day that he was carried off by the Drat. C. A. B. 





ROMAN WIVES. 





HE legal position of the Roman wife was, for a long period, ex- 
tremely low. The Roman family was constituted on the princi- 
ple of the absolute authority of its head, who had a power of life and 
death both over his wife and over his children, and who could repudi- 
ate the former at will. Neither the custom of gifts to the father of the 
bride, nor the custom of dowries, appears to have existed in the ear- 
liest period of Roman history ; but the father disposed absolutely of 
the hand of his daughter, and sometimes even possessed the power of 
breaking off marriages that had been actually contracted. In the 
forms of marriage, however, which were usual in the earlier periods 
of Rome, the absolute power passed into the hands of the husband, 
and he had the right, in some cases, of putting her to death, Law 
and public opinion combined in making matrimonial purity most 
strict. For five hundred and twenty years, it was said, there was no 
such thing as a divorce in Rome, and, even after this example, for 
many years the marriage-tie was regarded as absolutely indissoluble. 
Manners were so severe, that a senator was censured for indecency be- 
cause he had kissed his wife in the presence of their daughter. It 
was considered in a high degree disgraceful for a Roman mother to 
delegate to a nurse the duty of suckling her child. Sumptuary Jaws 
regulated, with the most minute severity, all the details of domestic 
economy. The courtesan class, though probably numerous, and cer- 
tainly uncontrolled, were regarded with much contempt. The disgrace 
of publicly professing themselves members of it was believed to be a 
sufficient punishment ; and an old law, which was probably intended 
to teach in symbol the duties of married life, enjoined that no such 
person should touch the altar of Juno. It was related of a certain 
wdile, that he failed to obtain redress for an assault which had been 
made upon him, because it had occurred in a house of ill-fame, in 
which it was disgraceful for a Roman magistrate to be found. The 
sanctity of female purity was believed to be attested by all Nature. 
The most savage animals became tame before a virgin. When « wo- 
man walked naked round a field, caterpillars and all loathsome insects 
fell dead before her. It was said that drowned men floated on their 
backs, and drowned women on their faces; and this, in the opinion 
of Roman naturalists, was due to the superior purity of the latter. 

It was a remark of Aristotle, that the superiority of the Greeks to 
the barbarians was shown, among other things, in the fact that the 
Greeks did not, like other nations, regard their wives as slaves, but 
treated them as helpmates and companions. A Roman writer has ap- 
pealed, on the whole with greater justice, to the treatment of wives 
by his fellow-countrymen, as a proof of the superiority of Roman to 
Greek civilization. He has observed that, while the Greeks kept their 
wives in a special quarter in the interior of their houses, and never 
permitted them to sit at banquets, except with their relatives, or to see 
any male, except in the presence of a relative, no Roman ever hesi- 
tated to lead his wife with him to the feast, or to place the mother of 
the family at the head of his table. Whether, in the period when 
wives were completely subject to the rule of their husbands, much do- 
mestic oppression occurred, it is now impossible to say. A temple 
dedicated to a goddess named Viriplaca, whose mission it was to ap- 
pease husbands, was worshipped by Roman women on the Palatine. 
and a strange and improbable, if not incredible story, is related by 
Livy, of the discovery, during the republic, of a vast conspiracy of 
Roman wives to poison their husbands. On the whole, however, -it is 
probable that the Roman matron was, from the earliest period, a name 
of honor; that the beautiful sentence of a jurisconsult of the empire, 
who defined marriage as a life-long fellowship of all divine and human 
rights, expressed most faithfully the feelings of the people, and that 
female virtue shone in every age consvicuously in Roman biog- 
raphies. 
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THE MAN WHO LAUGHS;* 
.OR, 


BY THE KING’S COMMAND. 


BY VIcTOoR HUGO. 
we 
STATE REASONS WORK ON A SMALL, AS ON A LARGE SOALE. 


Ursvs—he had boasted of it, alas!—had never wept. The 
reservoir of tears was full. Such a plenitude—wherein, drop 
by drop, sorrow by sorrow, is accumulated all a long existence 
—does not empty itself in a moment. Ursus sobbed a long 
time. 

The first tear is a tapping. He wept over Gwynplaine, over 
Dea, over himself, Ursus, over Homo. He wept like a child. 
He wept like an old man. He wept over all at which he had 
laughed. He paid off back debts. Man’s right to tears is 
never out of date. 

For the rest, the dead body that had been committed to 
earth was Hardquanonne; but Ursus was not bound to know it. 

Several hours slipped away. 

The day began to break; the pale shimmer of morning 
spread itself forth, vaguely streaked with shadows, over the 
bowling-green. The dawn blanched the front of the Tadcaster 
Inn. Master Nicless had not been to bed; for the same fact 
often brings about sleeplessness in several quarters. 

Oatastrophes radiate in every direction. Throw a stone into 
the water, and count the splashes! 

Master Nicless felt himself hit. It is very disagreeable to 
have things happening under your roof. Master Nicless, by no 
means reassured and foreseeing complications, thought it over. 
He regretted having taken “those people” in.—If he had but 
known !—They will end by getting him into some scrape.—How 
turn them out at once?—He had given Ursus a lease.—What 
good luck, if he were quit of it!—What to do, to drive them off? 

Suddenly, at the inn-door, there was one of those thunder- 
ing raps that, in England, announce “somebody.” The gamut 
of door-knocks corresponds to the hierarchical scale. 

It was not quite a lord’s knock; but it was a magistrate’s. 

The innkeeper, all in a tremble, partially opened the small 
casement in the door. 

A magistrate, in fact, it was. Master Nicless saw at his 
door, in the dim light, a group of the police, at whose head 
stood out two men, one of whom was the justice of the quorum. 

Master Nicless had seen the justice of the quorum in the 
morning, and recognized him. 

He did not recognize the other man. ; 

He was a fat gentleman, with a wax-colored complexion, in 
a common wig, and a travelling-cape. 

Master Nicless was greatly in awe of the former of these 
personages, the justice of the quorum. If Master Nicless had 
been of the court, he would have stood in greater fear of the 
latter—for he was Barkilphedro. 

One of the men of the group thumped a second time on the 
door, violently. 

The innkeeper, with the heavy sweat of anxiety on his brow, 
opened it. 

The justice of the quoruam—in the tone of a man who has 
the police under him, and is up to all that personally concerns 
vagabonds—raised his voice, and asked sharply : 

— Master Ursus? 

— It is here, your honor. 

—I know that, said the justice. 

— Without doubt, your honor. 

— Let him come here. 

— Your honor, he is not in. 

— Where is he? 





* Ewrenep, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1869, by D. Arrizrow & Co., in the Clerk’s 
Office of the District Court of the United States for the Southern District of New York. 











— I don’t know. 

— How’s that? 

— He has not come back. 

— Did he go out so very early, then? 

— No; but he went out very late. 

— These vagabonds! exclaimed the justice. 

— Your honor, said Master Nicless, meekly, here he is! 

Ursus, in fact, had just appeared at a turn of the wall. He 
reached the inn. He had passed almost the whole night be- 
tween the jail where at mid-day he had seen Gwynplaine go 
in, and the burial-ground where at midnight he had heard the 
grave filled up. He was pale, with a double pallor; that of his 
affliction, and that of the twilight. 

The dawning day, which is light in its chrysalis state, 
blends with forms—even those that are in movement—some- 
thing of the indistinctness of night. Ursus, wan and shadowy 
and walking slowly, resembled a figure in a dream. 

In the sullen distraction produced by acute suffering, he had 
gone off from the inn bareheaded. He had not even noticed 
that he had no hat. His few gray hairs fluttered in the wind. 
His opened eyes did not appear to be looking. Awake, a man 
is often asleep; just so it happens that, when asleep, we may 
be awake. Ursus had the air of a madman. 

— Master Ursus, cried the innkeeper, this way! Their hon- 
ors want to speak to you. 

Master Nicless, solely anxious to soften down the incident, 
let out this plural, and at the same time would have withheld it. 
“Their honors” was respectful toward the group, but might 
jar perhaps upon the head of it, thus confounded with his 
subordinates. 

Ursus gave such a start as a man might give, on being 
tumbled out of a bed whereon he was sound asleep. 

— What's the matter? said he. 

And he saw the police, and, at the head of the police, the 
magistrate. 

A new and severe shock for him. 

A while ago, the wapentake ; now, the justice of the quo- 
rum. The one seemed to throw him over to the other. There 
are old legends, such as this, concerning reefs. 

The justice of the quorum signed to him to enter the 
tavern. 

Ursus obeyed. 

Govicum, who was just up and was sweeping out the room, 
stopped short, got into a corner behind the tables, kept his 
broom quiet, and held his breath. He thrust a hand into his 
hair and scratched it at random, which indicated attention to 
what may happen. ' 

The justice of the quorum seated himself on a bench, before 
a table; Barkilphedro took a chair. Ursus and Master Nicles 
remained standing. The officers of police, left outside, grouped 
themselves before the reclosed door. 

The justice of the quorum fixed his legal eyeball upon 
Ursus, and said: 

— You have a wolf. 

Ursus answered : 

— Not exactly so. 

— You have a wolf, resumed the justice, emphasizing “wolf” 
with a decisive accent. 

Ursus replied : 

— That is... 

And he remained silent. 

— Misdemeanor, the justice went on. 

Ursus hazarded this bit of pleading : 

— He is my servant. 

The justice placed his hand flat on the table, with his five 
fingers spread out—a very striking gesture of authority. 

— Mountebank, to-morrow, by this hour, you and Bare 
wolf must have quitted England. Otherwise, the wolf will be 
seized, led to the court of records, and killed. 

Ursus thought :—Continuation of assassinations.—But he 
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didn’t breathe a word, and contented himself with trembling in 
all his limbs. 
. —You hear? said the justice. 
— Ursus affirmed, by bowing his head. 
The justice persisted : 
- —Killed. 

There was silence. 

— Strangled, or drowned. 

The justice of the quorum looked at Ursus. 

— And yourself in prison. 

Ursus murmured : 

—Judge!... 

—Be gone before to-morrow morning. If not, such is the 
order. 

—Judge!... 

— What? 

— Must we leave England, he and I? 

— Yes. 

— To-day? 

— To-day. 

— How to do it? 

Master Nicless was happy. This magistrate, whom he had 
mistrusted, had come to his aid. The police made itself the 
auxiliary of him, Nicless. It delivered him from “those peo- 
ple.” It brought him the means that he was seeking. The 
police was chasing away this Ursus, whom he wanted to bow 
out. Superior authority. No objection could be made. He was 
enchanted. He interposed. 

— Your honor, this man... 

He indicated Ursus with his finger. 

—This man asks how to set about leaving England to-day. 
Nothing more simple. Every day and every night there are 
vessels sailing for different countries, from the Thames anchor- 
ing-grounds, on this side, and on the other side of London 
Bridge. They go from England to Denmark, to Holland, to 
Spain—not to France, on account of the war, but everywhere 
else. To-night, several vessels will start, toward three o’clock 
in the morning, when the tide suits. Among others, the galliot 
Vograat, of Rotterdam. 

The justice of the quorum made a movement of the shoulder 
on the side toward Ursus: 

—So beit! Start by the first craft that falls in your way. 
By the Vograat. 

— Judge! said Ursus. 

— Well? 

— Judge, if I had only, as formerly, my little booth upon 
wheels, that might be. It might be put on board a vessel. 
But. . 

— But what? 

— But I have the Green-Box, which is a huge machine with 
two horses; and, however large a vessel may be, that can never 
be shipped. 

— What’s that to me? said the justice. 
killed. 

Ursus, shuddering, felt himself handled as by a hand of 
ice.—The monsters! thought he. To kill people! That’s their 
expedient. 

The tavern-keeper smiled, and addressed himself to Ursus: 

— Master Ursus, you can sell the Green-Box. 

Ursus looked at Nicless. 

— Master Ursus, you have had an offer. 

—From whom ? 

— Offer for the caravan. Offer for the two horses. Offer 
for the two women. Offer... 

—From whom? repeated Ursus. 

— From the master of the neighboring circus. 

— That’s true. 

Ursus remembered it. 
Master Nicless turned toward the justice of the quorum. 
— Your honor, the bargain can be concluded this very day. 


The wolf may be 





The master of the circus close by desires to purchase the big 
caravan and the two horses. 

—This master of the circus is right, said the justice, for he 
is about to have need of them. A carriage and horses—that will 
be of use to him. He, too, will start to-day. The clergy of the 
parishes of Southwark have complained of the obscene hubbub 
of the Tarrinzeau-Field. The sheriff has taken his measures. 
This evening, there won’t be a single mountebank’s booth upon 
the place. Anend of scandals. The honorable gentleman who 
deigns to be here present... 

The justice of the quorum interrupted himself by a bow to 
Barkilphedro, which Barkilphedro returned to him. 

— The honorable gentleman, who deigns to be here present, 
arrived to-night, from Windsor. He brings orders. Her Majes- 
ty has said: “This must be swept away.” 

Ursus, in his long reflection that lasted all night, had not 
failed to ask himself some questions. After all, he had only 
seen one bier. Was he quite certain that Gwynplaine was in 
it? There might be other dead men upon earth, besides Gwyn- 
plaine. A coffin passing by is not a corpse telling its name. 
Subsequently to Gwynplaine’s arrest, there had been a burial. 
That proved nothing. Post hoc, non propter hoc, etc.—Ureus 
had got back to doubting. Hope burns and lightens over agony, 
as naphtha upon water. This buoyant flame floats eternally - 
over human grief. Ursus had ended by saying to himself:—It 
was probably Gwynplaine who was buried; but it is not cer- 
tain. Who knows? Gwynplaine is still living, perhaps. 

Ursus bent down before the justice. 

— Honorable judge, I will set out. We will set out. There 
shall be a general setting out. By the Vograat. For Rotter- 
dam. I will obey. I will sell the Green-Box, the horses, the 
trumpets, the Egyptian women. But there is one person who 
is with me, a comrade, whom I cannot leave behind me, Gwyn- 
plaine... 

— Gwynplaine is dead, said a voice. 

Ursus felt an impression of cold, as though a reptile had 
crept over his skin. It was Barkilphedro who had spoken. 

The last gleam of light faded away. Nomoredoubt. Gwyn- 
plaine was dead. 

This personage ought to know. He was sinister enough for 
that. 

Ursus bowed to him. 

Master Nicless, save for his cowardice, was a very good fel- 
low. But, when frightened, he was atrocious. Fear is supreme 
ferocity. 

He muttered : 

— Simplification. 

And there took place, behind Ursus, that rubbing of hands, 
peculiar to egotists, which signifies: ‘‘ There; I’m well out of 
it!’ and seems as though made over the hand-basin of Pontius 
Pilate. 

Ursus, overwhelmed, bowed his head. Death, the sentence 
of Gwynplaine, was executed; and, as for himself, his sentence 
had been pronounced, exile. There was nothing left, but to 
obey. He mused. 

He felt some one touch his elbow. 1t was the aeolyte of the 
justice of the quorum. Ursus shuddered. 

The voice that had said, “‘Gwynplaine is dead,” whispered 
in his ear: 

— Here are ten pounds sterling, sent you by a well-wisher. 

And Barkilphedro laid a small purse upon a table in front of 
Ursus. 

It may be remembered that Barkilphedro brought away a 
casket. 

Ten guineas, out of two thousand—that was all that Barkil- 
phedro could manage. In conscience, it was enough. If he 
had given more, he would have lost by it. He had taken the 
trouble to bring about the finding of a lord; he had begun the 
working it; it was fair that the first prodact of the mine should 
belong tohim. They, who see meanness herein, would be in the 
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right of it; but astonishment would be a mistake. Barkilphe- 
dro loved money—particularly when stolen. Avarice is em- 
braced in envy. Barkilphedro was not free from defects. Com- 
mitting crimes does not prevent the having vices. Tigers have 
lice. ' 

Besides, that was the school of Bacon. 

Barkilphedro turned toward the justice of the quorum, and 
said to him: 

— Have the goodness, sir, to bring this matter to anend. I 
am in a great hurry. A chaise, with proper relays of her Majes- 
ty’s horses, is waiting for me. I must set off at full gallop for 
Windsor, and must be there in two hours from this time. I 
have accounts to render, and orders to receive. 

The justice of the quorum got up. 

He went to the door, which was only fastened by a bolt, 
opened it, looked, without uttering a word, at the squad of 
police, and flashed upon them with his forefinger a signal of 
authority. The whole group entered with that silence which 
portends the coming of something severe. 

Master Nicless—satisfied with the rapid unravelling that cut 
complications short, and charmed to be out of this entangled 
skein—feared, on seeing so many officers deploying, that Ursus 
would be arrested then and there. Two arrests, one close upon 
the other, in his house—that of Gwynplaine, then that of Ursus 
—might injure the tavern, drinkers not liking to be interrupted 
by the police. Master Nicless brought his smiling countenance, 
whereon confidence was tempered by respect, to bear upon the 
justice of the quorum: 

— Your honor, I would call your honor’s attention to the 
fact that these honorable gentlemen, the sergeants, are not in- 
dispensable, now that the culpable wolf is about to be trans- 
ported out of England, and that the man Ursus makes no resist- 
ance, and that your honor’s orders are punctually obeyed. 
Your honor will bear in mind that the respectable acts of the 
police, so necessary to the well-being of the kingdom, do harm 
to an establishment, and that my house is innocent. The 
mountebanks of the Green-Box being swept away, as says her 
Majesty the queen, I see no longer any criminal here, for I do 
not suppose that the blind girl and the two gipsy women are de- 
linquents; and I would implore your honor to deign to abridge 
your august visit, and to dismiss these worthy gentlemen who 
have just entered, for they have nothing to do in my house; 
and, if your honor would permit me to prove the justice of my 
statement in the form of an humble question, I would render 
the uselessness of the presence of these venerable gentlemen 
evident, by asking of your honor :—Since the aforesaid Ursus 
yields and sets out, whom can they have to arrest here? 

— You, said the justice. 

There is no disputing with a sword-thrust, that pierces you 
through and through. Master Nicless sank down, over- 
whelmed, upon—no matter what—upon a table, upon a bench, 
upon what was at hand. 

The justice raised his voice so much that, if there had been 
any one on the place outside, it might have been heard: 

— Master Nicless Plumtre, keeper of this tavern, this is the 
last point to be set in order. This juggler and this wolf are 
vagabonds. They are driven away. But the most culpable 
one is yourself. It is in your house, and with your privity, that 
the law has been violated; and you, a licensed individual, in- 
vested with public responsibility, you have installed scandal un- 
der your roof! Master Nicless, your license is revoked; you 
will pay a fine, and to prison you will go. 

The officers of police surrounded the tavern-keeper. The 
justice continued, indicating Govicum : 

— This boy, your accomplice, is arrested. 

An officer’s wrist swooped upon the collar of Govicum, who 
regarded the officer with curiosity. The boy, not much fright- 


ened, comprehended but little, had already seen more than one 
strange sight, and asked himself if this was the-playing out of 
the comedy. 





The justice of the quorum pressed down his hat upon his 
head, crossed his two hands over his stomach, which is the ne 
plus ultra of majesty, and added: 

—lIt is ordered, Master Nicless; you will be taken to prison 
and put in jail. You, and this boy. And this house, the Tad- 
caster Inn, will remain shut, under ban, and closed. For exam- 
ple’s sake. Whereupon, you are to follow us. 





BOOK VIL—THE SHE-TITAN. 
I. 


WAKING. 

— Anp Dea! 

It seemed to Gwynplaine—as he watched the day dawning 
at Corleone Lodge, while these adventures were occurring at 
the Tadcaster Inn—that this exclamation came from without; 
the exclamation was within himself. 

Who has not heard the profound outcries of the soul ? 

Furthermore, the day was coming on. 

The morning is a voice. 

Of what use would be the sun, were it not to awaken that 
gloomy sleeper, the conscience ? 

Light and virtue are of the same race. 

Whether the god be called Christ or Love, there is always 
an hour when he is forgotten, even by the best. We have, all 
of us—even the saints—need of a voice to bring back our recol- 
lections; and the day-dawn causes the sublime warner to speak 
within us. Conscience cries out in face of duty, as the cock 
crows before the morn. 

That chaos, the human heart, hears the Fiat lua / 

Gwynplaine—we continue to call him thus: Clancharlie isa 
lord, Gwynplaine is a man—Gwynplaine was as thongh raised 
from the dead. 

It was time that the artery was tied. 

There was, in him, an absconding of honor. 

— And Dea! said he. 

And he felt in his veins as it were a generous transfusion. 
Something of healthful and tumultuous coursed through him. 
The violent irruption of rightful thoughts, is the return home 
of a man, who is without his key, and who climbs honestly over 
his own wall. There is a scaling, but for good purpose; there 
is an assault, but upon evil. 

— Dea! Dea! Dea! repeated he. 

He assured himself of his own heart. 

And he asked this question aloud : 

— Where are you? 

Almost astonished that there was no reply. 

He resumed looking at the ceiling and the walls, and with a 
distraction through which reason was coming back : 

— Where are you?) Where am I? 

And in that chamber, in that cage, he began again to pace 
up and down, with the tread of a wild animal shut up. 

— Where amI? At Windsor. And you? At Southwark 
Ah, good Heavens! now for the first time is there a distance 
Who, then, has spaced it out? There; you there! 
What is it that they have 


between us. 
Oh, this is not! this shall not be! 
done to me? 

He stopped. 

— Who, then, has spoken to me of the queen? Do I know 
any thing of this? Changed? I changed? Why? Because 
I am a lord. Do you know what is taking place, Dea? You 
are lady. They are marvellous, these things that are happel- 
ing. Ah, pshaw! it is all about finding my way again. Had 
any one lost me? There is a fellow, who has spoken to me 
with a mysterious air. I remember the words that he ad- 
dressed to me :—My lord, one door, as it opens, closes another 
door. What is behind you has no more existence.—In other 
words:—You are a craven!—That man, the wretch! said this 
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to me while I was not yet awakened. He took advantage of 
my first moment of surprise. I was as though a prey that he 
grasped. Where is he, that I may abuse him? He spoke to 
me with the sombre smile of adream. Ah! now I am becom- 
ing myself again! That is well. It is a mistake to suppose 
that any one can make what he wishes, out of Lord Olanchar- 
lic. Peer of England? Yes, with a peeress, who is Dea. Oon- 
ditions? Do I accept any? The queen? What matters the 
queen to me? I have never seen her. I am not lord, to be 
siave. I enter, free, into my prerogative. Do they believe that 
they have unchained me for nothing? They have taken my 
muzzle off; that is the whole of it. Dea! Ursus! we are 
linked together. What you were,I was! What I am, you 
are. Oome! No. I will gothere. At once, at once; I have 
waited too long already. What must they think, on not see- 
ing me return? That money! When I think that I sent them 
money! It was I that was needed. That man told me, I re- 
member, that I could not go out hence. We shall see about 
that. Hollo, there, a carriage! a carriage! Put the horses 
to! Iwill go and look for them. Where are the valets? 
There ought to be valets, since there is a lord. I am master 
here. It is my house; and I will twist the bolts, and force the 
locks, and break down the doors by kicking. If any one bars 
my passage, I will pass my sword through his body, for now I 
have a sword. I should like to see any one resist me! I have 
a wife, who is Dea. I have a father, who is Ursus. My house 
is a palace, andI give it to Ursus. My name is a coronet, and I 
give it to Dea. Quick! At this instant! Dea, here I am! 
Ah! Bah! I shall soon have got over the interval! 

And, raising the first door-curtain that came to hand, he 
went out impetuously from the room. 

He found himself in a corridor. 

He held straight on. 

A second corridor presented itself. 

All the doors were open. 

He began walking on at hazard, from room to room, from 


passage to passage, looking for the way out. 


Il. 
LIKENESS OF A PALACE TO A WOOD. 


CortroneE Lovee being in the style of Italian palaces, there 
were very few doors. All was curtain, drapery over entrances, 
tapestry. 

Never a palace at that epoch, which had not, in its interior 
arrangement, a medley of rooms and of corridors, wherein 
pomp abounded; gildings, marbles, chiselled wainscotings, 
Oriental silks, with nooks that told of secrecy and obscurity, 
while others were ablaze with light. There were garrets rich 
and gay ; small apartments varnished and shining, covered with 
pantiles from Holland, or azulejos from Portugal; embrasures 
of lofty bay-windows that overhung cabinets all in glass, pretty 
lanterns for living in. The thickness of the wall, if hollowed 
out, would be habitable. Here and there, gems of boxes, that 
were wardrobes. This was called “ les petits appartements »— 
the suite of rooms for ordinary use. Therein it was that crimes 
Were annotated. 

If it was necessary to kill the Duc de Guise, or to lead astray 
the fair president of Sylvecane, or, at a later period, to stifle 
the cries of the little ones whom Lebel had brought in—this 
was convenient, A complicated abode, not intelligible to a new- 
comer. Place for abductions; unknown depth, whereto disap- 
pearances tended. Princes and lords deposited their spoil in 
these elegant caverns. There did the Comte de Charolais hide 

: e Courchamp, the wife of the Master of Requests; there 
did Monsieur de Monthulé hide the daughter of Haudry, the 
farmer of la Croix-Saint-Lenfroy ; there did the Prince de Conti 
hide the two beautiful baker’s girls of I’Ile-Adam ; there did 
the Duke of Buckingham hide poor Pennywell, etc. The deeds 
Were there accomplished were of the sort that are done, as 








the Roman law says, vi, clam, et precario, by force, in secret, 
and for temporary purpose. Whoever was there remained 
there, according to the master’s good pleasure. There were 
secret dungeons, gilded. A compound of cloister and seraglio. 
Staircases turned, mounted up, descended. A spiral of rooms, 
dovetailed into each other, brought you back to your starting- 
point. A gallery ended in an oratory. A confessional was 
grafted on an alcove. The ramifications of coral and the piere- 
ings of sponge had probably served as models to the architects 
of the royal and seigniorial “petits appartements.” The 
branchings-off were inextricable. Portraits, pivoting upon 
openings, offered exits and entrances. All was planned out. 
And requisite it was; dramas were played there. The stories 
of this hive extended from cellar to garret. Quaint madrepore 
coral encrusted in all palaces, beginning with Versailles, made 
as it were a habitation for pigmies in the dwelling-place of 
Titans. Passages, altars at stations, nests, cells in honeycombs, 
hiding-places. All sorts of holes, whereinto the littlenesses 
of the great were thrust. 

These walled and winding quarters woke ideas of games, of 
bandaged eyes, of groping hands, of suppressed laughter, of 
blind-man’s-buff, of hide-and-seek ; and at the same time sug- 
gested dreams of the Atrides, of the Plantagenets, of the 
Medicis, of the wild knights of Elz, of Rizzio, of Monaldeschi, 
of swords pursuing a fugitive from room to room. 

Antiquity also, on its part, had mysterious abodes of this 
sort, wherein luxury was dedicated to horrors. A specimen 
of them has been preserved, underground, in certain sepulchres 
of Egypt; for instance, in the crypt of King Psammeticus, dis- 
covered by Passalacqua. Fear of these suspected constructions 
is found in the old poets. rror circeumflexus. Locus implici- 
tus gyris. 

Gwynplaine was in the “petits appartements” of Corleone 
Lodge. 

He was in a fever to go away, to be outside, to see Dea again. 
This intricacy of corridors and of cells, of hidden doors, and 
doors unexpected, stayed him and slackened his pace. He 
would have wished to run; he was forced to wander. He 
thought that he had but a door to push open—he had a skein to 
unravel. 

After one bedroom, another. Then a gathering of saloons, 

He met nothing living. He listened. No movement. 

It appeared to him sometimes that he was retracing his 
steps. 

At intervals, he thought he saw some one coming to him, 
It was no one. It was himself, in a mirror, in a lord’s costume, 

It was his improbable self. He recognized himself; but not 
immediately. 

He went on, taking all the passages that presented them- 
selves. 

He involved himself in the meanderings of domestic archi- 
tecture ; there, a cabinet coquettishly painted and carved, some- 
what lascivious, and extremely discreet; there, a chapel of 
doubtful character, all in scales of mother-of-pearl and enamel, 
with ivory-work made to be looked at through a magnifying- 
glass, like the lids of snuffboxes; there, one of those precious 
Florentine retreats set apart for feminine hypochondriacs, and 
which were then called boudoirs. Everywhere, upon the ceil- 
ings, upon the walls, even upon the floors, there were configu- 
rations in velvet or in metal, of birds and trees, of extravagant 
vegetation in clustered pearls, of embossments in lace, of nets 
of bugles, of warriors, of queens, of female Tritons. The bevel- 
lings of cut crystals added the effect of prisms to the effect of 
reflection. Table glassware played off precious stones. Dark 
buffets in corners were seen to sparkle. It was not clear, whether 
all these luminous facets—wherein emerald green was merged in 
gold of the rising sun, and dove-colored tints went floating— 
were microscopic mirrors, or aqua-marina of extraordinary size. 
Magnificence, delicate at once and immense. It was the most 
coquettish of palaces, at least if it were not the most colossal 
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of caskets. A house for Mab, or a jewel for Géo. Gwyn- 
plaine sought a way out. 

He did not find it. Impossible to determine his direction. 
Nothing gets into the head so soon as opulence, when seen for 
the first time. But, beyond this, it was a labyrinth. At each 
step, a magnificence was an obstacle to him. This one seemed 
to resist his going away. That one had the air of not wishing 
to loose its hold on him. He was as though snared in bird- 
lime of marvels. He felt that he was seized and kept fast. 

— What a horrible palace! thought he. 

He prowled uneasily around this maze, asking himself what 
it meant, whether he was in prison, becoming irritated, sighing 
for free air. He repeated: “Dea! Dea!” as you might clutch 
the thread which will guide you out, and which you must not 
allow to be broken. 

From time to time he called out: 

— Ho, some one! 

There was no answer. 

The rooms came never to an end. All was deserted, silent, 
splendid, sinister. 

Enchanted castles may be imagined thus. 

Hidden hot-air holes kept up a summer temperature in 
these corridors and these cabinets. The month of June ap- 
peared to have been taken by some magician, and shut up in 
this labyrinth. This was agreeable sometimes to the senses. 
Whiffs of perfume were traversed, as if invisible flowers were 
there. 

Gwynplaine looked out of the windows. The view was 
different. At one moment, he saw gardens filled with the 
freshness of spring and of morning; at another, new fronts of 
buildings with new statues; at another, small quadrangular 
courts, after the Spanish fashion, between important buildings, 
flagged, mouldy, and cold; at another, a river that was the 
Thames; at another, a huge tower that was Windsor. 

Outside, at so early an hour, there were no passers-by. 

He stopped. He listened. 

—Oh! I will go away, said he. I will rejoin Dea. I shall 
not be kept here by force. A curse on any one who would de- 
sire to hinder me from going out! What is that vast tower 
there? If there is a giant, a dog from hell, a Tarascon croco- 
dile, that bars the door of this bewitched palace, I will. exter- 
minate him. An army—I will devour it. Dea! Dea! 

Suddenly he heard a slight noise, a very slight noise. It 
was like running water. 

He was in a narrow and dark corridor, closed, at some steps 
before him, by a curtain divided in the middle. 

He walked up to this curtain, put it aside, and entered. . . 

He found himself in the unexpected. 
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CHAPTER V.—THE MAGICIAN’S CAVE. 


Tue address was Guildford Street, Manchester Square, a narrow, 
dingy, very respectable street, with a good many public-houses in it, 
and a livery-stable under three or four different archways, where the 
genteel population round about got their “ flys.” The houses were tall 
and rather decayed, with smoky remains of the flowers which had 
been kept fresh and bright in the season lingering in their narrow little 
balconies, and no small amount of cards hung up in the windows, an- 
nouncing lodgings to let. It occurred to Ben, as he walked listlessly 
through it, that here was a place which would be more suitable to his 
fallen fortunes thaa the Albany; but the thought was inarticulate, 
and took no form. There was even a similar ticket in the ground- 
floor window of No. 10, where Mrs. Tracy lived, and where they were 
immediately admitted and conducted to the drawing-room. Ben fol- 
lowed his friend mechanically into the dingy room, with three long 








windows glimmering down to the faded carpet, commanding a view of 
the opposite livery-stable, from which one inevitable fly was creeping 
slowly out under the archway. This particular vehicle was drawn by 
an old white horse, and it was that spot of white upon the dim fore. 
ground, and the white-cotton gloves of the driver, that caught Ben’s 
eye as he went in. He was so little interested that he scarcely noticed 
any thing in the room. It was a disagreeable business. He had come 
listlessly because he had been asked. But, though he had heard the 
story of the widow’s son, it had not touched him. Perhaps he was 
not very tender-hearted by nature ; perhaps it was because he was ab. 
sorbed in his own affairs. But, certainly, when he saw a tall figure in 
black rise from the small room behind and make a step forward to 
meet his friend, Ben woke up with a little start to realize that he was 
thrusting himself in, without any call, to be a spectator of what might 
be a tragical scene. He stopped short, and grew red with the embar. 
rassment of a well-bred man suddenly placed in a position where he is 
one too many; and, notwithstanding Hillyard’s almost nervous,glance 
back at him, and appeal for support, might have made his way out 
again, had not his course been suddenly arrested by another figure in 
intense mourning, which rose from a low seat by the vacant window. 
It was getting late in the afternoon, and twilight begins soon in a nar- 
row London street; besides which, the blinds were half down, the 
curtains hanging half over the long, narrow windows, and such light 
as there was falling on the floor. For this reason, the lady at the win- 
dow had been seated on a very low chair against the wall, to secure all 
the light she could, evidently for the work in her hand. She rose up, 
facing Ben as the other faced his friend, rising slowly from the long 
sweep of black drapery which had lain coiled round her on the carpet, 
and suddenly flashing upon the young man, out of the shadows, with 
such a face as he had never in all his life seen before. She gave him 
a hurried glance from head to foot, taking in every detail of his ap- 
pearance, and settling in a second what manner of man he was; and 
then she pointed to a chair, with a soft murmur of invitation to him 
to seat himself. He obeyed her, not knowing why. His brain began 
to whirl. The long window bound with its high, narrow, smoky rail 
of balcony ; the faded curtains hanging over and darkening the room; 
the pale light below upon the carpet, and the figure which sank slowly 
down once more with its black dress in waves on the floor; the white 
hands joined with some white work between them; the face against 
that dusky background—was it true that he had never seen them all 
till that moment, or had they been there waiting for him, attending 
this moment all his life ? 

Ben Renton had been a great deal in society, and had seen beauti- 
ful women in his day; and he knew quantities of pretty girls, and had 
fancied himself a little in love with some of them, also, in his time. 
But something, perhaps, in the surrounding made this woman different 
from any thing he had ever seen. She was very tall, almost as tall as 
himself. She was pale, with none of that adventitious charm of color 
which often stands in the place of beauty. Her hair was dark, with- 
out any gleams in it. The only color about her was in her eyes, which 
were blue, like a winter sky—blue of the sweetest and purest tone— 
shining out under her dark hair from her pale, beautiful face, from the 
shadow and the darkness, like a bit of heaven itself. Ben sat down 
and looked at her, struck dumb, in a kind of stupor. What had he 
to do with this wonderful, lovely, silent creature? Who was she? 
How came she here? How did it come about that he sat by her, hav- 
ing no right to such an acquaintance, struck silent, like a man in & 
dream? He looked on stupidly, and saw the other lady sink down 
and cover her face with her hands as Hillyard delivered his melancholy 
commission. Of course, it was Hillyard’s duty to do so, and even to 
remain with them while the daughter rose noiselessly and went to her 
mother, bending over her, turning her beautiful pale face appealingly 
to the strangers, with the blue eyes full of tears. All this strange 
scene his companion had a certain connection with by right of his 
errand; but why was Ben Renton there, or what could it ever be 
to him ? 

And yet she came back to the seat by the window, and Ben, 
looking on, saw the tears fall upon her white hands and white 
work, and met in his turn the same wistful look. “Were ya 
there too?” she said, with a little sob. He was ashamed of him- 
self to say no; but, perhaps because her heart was full of her dead 
brother, she gave no sign that she thought his presence was intrusive. 
She put her handkerchief to her eyes, and then she looked in his face 


again. 
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“Tt is very, very hard for poor mamma,” she said, in the softest, 
lowly-whispering voice. “Her only son! She was so proud of 
him! She always hoped he would do so well; and papa died 
so long ago, and we had no one else to look to. It is so hard upon 
mamma !” 

“ She has you,” said Ben, wildly, feeling that some reply was looked 
for, and not knowing what he said. 

“Ah! yes; but I am only a girl. I can love her; but what 
more can I do?” said this celestial creature, with piteous looks. 
Ben’s brain went round and round; he was in some enchanted 
place, some magician’s castle. What had he to do there, listening 
to these soft plaints, receiving those looks which would have melted 
a heart of stone? In his amaze he turned half round to his friend, 
who alone gave him any title to be present, and his appeal was not 
in vain. 

“T came home only this morning,” said Hillyard, “ and, of course, 
the first thing I thought of was to discharge my sad commission. My 
friend, Mr. Renton, came with me, as he knows better how things go 
on here than Ido. If we could be of any use—” 

Ben had got up and bowed in his embarrassment. He was over- 
come, he thought, with pity, certainly with another and stronger senti- 
ment. “If there is any thing I can do—” he said, eagerly. As he 
spoke, the mother raised her head, and shot him through and through 
with a sudden glance of her eyes—eyes which must once have been 
like her daughter’s, but which had grown keen, clear, and cold, instead 
of that sweetness—with a hungry look in them. But how can you 
criticise a woman in such circumstances? They might be puckered 
up with grief; it might be the anguish of Rachel’s weeping that looked 
through them. She said, “It is very kind,” looking at them both, 
contrasting, as it were, the two together; and then, with a certain ab- 
ruptness, “‘ What was it you were saying to me about some Rentons, 
Millicent ?” she asked. 

“You know, mamma,” said the daughter, “Thornycroft, where I 
was at school, was close to the Manor, and Mary Westbury was always 
talking of her cousins. But perhaps this gentleman—” 

“Yes; I am one of Mary Westbury’s cousins,” said Ben, with a 
throb of delight ; and then he paused, thinking what else he could say 
to ingratiate himself further. “I am the eldest—Ben,” he added, 
with heightened color; and mother and daughter both looked at him 
with an interest which they did not attempt to disguise. 

“T have heard so often of Ben!” said Miss Tracy, with a soft, 
little laugh. The sound of his own name so softly uttered completed 
the young man’s bewilderment. He forgot how soon that laugh had 
followed on the tears, and how entirely the mother and daughter had 
both thrown themselves into the new subject. As for Hillyard, he sat 
between the two with a puzzled expression on his face. Nobody took 
any notice of him after the first. His friend, who had the cachet of 
the latest civilization on him, who was a Renton of Renton, the eldest 
son, was a very different person from an adventurer out of the bush. 
Mrs. Tracy herself came forward from the littlé back drawing-room 
where she had been sitting, and took a chair near the new object of 
interest. She was a handsome woman still, for her age, and showed 
traces of having been like her daughter. She had the same clear, 
fine features ; the same dark hair, still unchanged in color; the same 
height, and drooping grace of form. But her eyes, instead of being 
soft and dewy, were hard and keen; her lips were thin, and the 
muscles all tightened about them. Her hands were thin and long, 
and looked as if they could grasp and hold fast. ‘The daughter will 
grow like the mother, and I’d trust neither of them,” Hillyard said to 
himself; but there might be a certain spite in it, for they showed no 
intenest in him. 

“Tt was very kind of you to come,” said the widow, leaving it un- 
decided whom she was addressing, but looking at Ben. “Though it 
is three months since I first heard of my dear boy’s death, this visit 
brings it all back. He was my only son; and, oh! what hopes are 
buried with him, Mr. Renton! I thought it was he that would have 
restored us to our natural place in the world. My Millicent was not 
born to live in a back street opposite livery-stables. I expected every 
thing from her brother.” Man proposes, but God disposes. I cannot 
tell you what heaps of money I spent on him getting him ready for 
that examination ; and yet it all came to nothing; and now he is 
gone.” 

“Dear mamma, we must not strive against Providence,” said Mil- 





licent, putting her handkerchief lightly to her eyes. 





“No, my dear,” said her mother; “ but, if it was to be, I might 
have been spared all that waste of money—when we are so ill able to 
afford it. Providence knows best, to be sure; but still, when it was 
to be, it might have been so arranged that I should have saved that. 
You will think it strange of me to say so; but my thought by night 
and by day is, what will my child do when I die?” 

“Dear mamma, don’t say any more,” said Millicent again. “I 
never grudged any thing that was for poor dear Fitzgerald’s advan- 
tage ; and, I am sure, neither did you.” 

“ Not if it had been for his advantage,” said Mrs. Tracy, gloomily ; 
“but you know how he broke down in his examination, poor fellow. 
I don’t want to blame Providence—but still I might have been spared 
that.” 

“ Perhaps, Ben, we had better go,” said Hillyard. “ We are only 
intruding upon painful recollections.—He was heartbroken, poor fellow. 
He never could forget what you had spent upon him, and that he 
made so little return.—Ben, I think we should go.” 

“No; he never made any return,” said Mrs. Tracy. “ When one 
spends so much on one child without a return, one feels that one has 
been unjust to the rest, We are not very lively people; but I hope 
you will not hurry away. It was so very good of you to come. 
Millicent, ring for some tea. I shall be very glad to see both of you 
if you like to come to us sometimes of an evening. It is a very dull 
time of year to be in town. My poor boy has made it impossible for 
me to take Millicent to the sea this year; and if you are going to be 
in town, Mr. Renton, as you and she are almost old friends, I shall be 
very glad to see you; and you too, Mr. Hillyard,” she added, turning 
half round to him. Hillyard muttered “ By Jove!” to himself, under 
his breath. But as for Ben, so suddenly and enthusiastically received 
into the bosom of the family, his eyes brightened, and his face crim. 
soned over with pleasure. 

“‘T shall be in town all the rest of the year,” he said; “indeed 
I am looking for rooms in this neighborhood. I have something to 
do—that is—I shall want to be near Manchester Square. I shall be 
too glad, if you will let me, to come now and then. I must write to 
Mary and tell her what her relationship has gained me,” said Ben, 
with a glow of satisfaction ; while Hillyard looked on sardonic, prob- 
ably because he had been asked, “too,” as Ben’s appendage, which 
was a curious reversal of affairs. 

“ How is dear Mary?” said Miss Tracy, “and where is she just 
now? I dare say going on a round of nice visits,” she added, with a 
soft sigh ; “ her circumstances are so different from ours.” 

“She was with my mother when I left home,” said Ben, his face 
clouding over. ‘She will not have many visits this year, poor girl 
My mother is very fond of her, which is a great comfort to us all just 
now. 
Millicent Tracy looked at him with her blue eyes, which seemed 
ready to overflow with soft tears; and Ben, who had the calm con- 
sciousness, common to great people, that everybody must “know 
what had happened,” felt her sympathy go to his heart. But as it 
chanced she had not the least idea what had happened. The ladies 
had not had their Times the day on which Mr. Renton’s death 
was announced, or else they had been interrupted by visitors, or 
some accident had happened to the supplement; but, anyhow, they 
were in ignorance of that event. It was sufficiently clear, however, 
that something had come upon the Renton family to call for sympa- 
thy, and sympathy accordingly shone sweetly out of Millicent’s eyes. 
As for Mrs. Tracy, her attention was turned to more practical 
matters. 

“The ground-floor here is to let,” she said. “TI can’t suppose 
it would be good enough for you, Mr. Renton; but still, if you had 
any particular reason for being in this neighborhood—the people of 
the house are honest sort of people. There is a parlor and a bed- 
room, quiet and respectable. And if we could be of any use—” 

“A thousand thanks,” said Ben. He was very reiuctant to 
leave the paradise on which he had thus suddenly stumbled, but 
Hillyard, the neglected one, had got up and stood waiting for him. 
“T shall look at them as I go down-stairs.” 

And then Millicent gave him her soft hand. “I have known 
Mary’s cousin for years,” she said, smiling at him, with a little 
blush and half apology. It was as if an angel had apologized for 


entering a mortal household unawares. Ben went down the narrow 
staircase dazed and giddy, treading, not on the poor worn carpets, 
but on some celestial path of flowers. He looked at the low, melan- 
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choly room below clothed in black haircloth, and veiled with curtains 
of darkling red, and thought it a bower of bliss. Something, how- 
ever, restrained him from securing this paradise while Hillyard was 
still with him. He whispered to the eager landlady that he would re- 
turn and settle with her, and went out into the street a different being. 
It looked a different street, transfigured somehow. The old white 
horse and the rusty carriage, and the man in white cotton gloves, 
with his pretence at livery, stood beforea house a little farther down ; 
and it seemed to Ben an equipage for the gods. Every thing was 
changed. The only thing that troubled him was that Hillyard took 
his arm once more, as if supposing he meant to be dragged back to 
that wretched club. 

“It is easy to see that Iam not a swell like you,” said Hillyard. 
“T never pretended I was; but I had no idea it was written on my 
face so plainly till I read it in that old woman’s eyes.” 

“ She is not exactly an old woman,” said Ben, making an effort to 
get free of his companion’s arm. 

“Oh! dear, no; not at all!” said Hillyard, “ But if the daughter 
is—say five-and-twenty—” 

“T should say eighteen,” said Ben. 

“Oh, by Jove! that’s going too fast,” cried his companion; 
“though I can’t wonder, considering the dead set they made at 
you. That girl is stunning, Ben; but she thinks you’re the heir of all 
your father’s property, and have the Manor at your command. Mind 
what you're after if you go there again. The old woman is as crafty 
as an old fox, and as for the young one—” 

“Look here, Hillyard,” said Ben, hotly. “ I am introduced to this 
family not by you, but my cousin Mary. If it had been you, of 
course you might say what you like of your own friends; but I con- 
sider they are Mary Westbury’s friends, and I can’t have you speak of 
them in such a tone, for my cousin’s sake.” 

“ Ah! I see,” said Hillyard, ironically. “ But poor Tracy was my 
friend, not Miss Westbury’s, and I suppose I may talk of him if I 
like. It was the mother that drove him to it, Ben. Don’t you think 
it’s my line to speak ill of women. I’ve a dear little mother myself, 
thank God, and a little sister as sweet as a daisy—and about as poor,” 
the adventurer added, with a sigh; “but I hate that kind of woman. 
You may growl if you please. I do. After he broke down in his 
examination she never gave him a moment’s peace. She kept writing 
to him for money, and upbraiding him for having none to send her, 
when the poor wretch could not earn bread for himself. That much 
I know: and you heard how she spoke of him. If you have any thing 
to do with these two women you will come to grief.” 

“If every woman who has a good-for-nothing son or brother was 
to be judged as harshly ’—said Ben, making an effort to keep his tem- 
per. Hillyard turned round upon him with a hoarse exclamation of 


“He was nota good-for-nothing, by—!” he cried. “ You know 
nothing about him. You call a man names in his grave, poor fellow, 
because a girl has got a pair of pretty blue eyes.” 

“Tt appears to me that our road is no longer the same,” said Ben, 
with the superiority of temper and good manners. “I am going to my 
rooms, and you, I suppose, are going back to the club. I daresay we 
shall meet there shortly, as we are the only men in town. Good- 
morning, just now.” 

And thus they parted almost as suddenly as they met. Ben went 
into the Park, and composed himself with a long walk, at first with a 
pretence of making his way to his rooms, as he had said. He went 
across almost to the gate, and then he turned and make a circuit back 
again. He wanted cheap lodgings, that was evident—and then !|— 
The truth was that his mind was swept and garnished, emptied of all 
the traditions, and occupations, and hopes of his previous life. All 
had ended for him as by a sudden deluge, and the chambers stood 
open for the first inhabitant that had force enough to enter. Was it 
love that had burst in likean armed man? A certain sweet agitation 
took possession uf bis whole being. His agitation had been bitter 
enough in the morning, when he took the account of all those dead 
household gods of his, from which no comfort came ; or rather it had 
been a kind of bitter calm—death after a fashion. Now life had 
rushed back and tingled in all his veins. The world was no more a 
desert, but full of unknown beauty and wonder. Since his first step 
out of the familiar ways had taught him so much, what might not his 
further progress reveal? Might it not be, after all, that his deliver- 
ance from the conventional round was the opening of a new, and 








fresh, and glorious existence? Should not he be as free in Guilford 
Street, Manchester Square, as in the backwoods, as undisturbed by 
impertinent observation? What were the buhl cabinets and the old 
Dresden in comparison with horsehair, and mahogany, and Millicent 
Tracy’s blue eyes up-stairs? He tried to consider the matter calmly 
without reference to those eyes, and he thought he succeeded in 
doing so. He reminded himself with elaborate, almost judicial calm 
that he had but two hundred pounds a year; that he could not afford 
to liveat the Albany any longer; that cheap lodgings were necessary 
to him, not altogether out of reach of the world, but beyond the 
inspection of curious acquaintances. Under these circumstances the 
adaptation to all his wants of the ground-floor at No. 10 was almost 
miraculous. It was providential. Ben had not been in the habit of 
using that word as some people do; but yet he felt that in the present 
remarkable circumstances it was justifiable. Something beyond 
ordinary chance must have guided him in his ignorance to exactly the 
place he wanted. And the machinery employed to bring about this 
single result had been so elaborate and complicated! First, a suicide 
far off in Australia; second, the return of an adventurer who had 
been sent there expressly to make Fitzgerald Tracy’s acquaintance, 
and convey his dying message ;—a friendship which had been brought 
about by such means surely must count for something in a man’s life. 

And so by degrees Ben found himself once more approaching the 
street. He knocked at the door with & curious thrill and tremor. 
What if he should see her again! What if she might be passing 
up and down after some of her celestial concerns! He was 
admitted by a dismal maid-of-all-work, and shown in this time to 
the rooms which were the object of his ambition. They were very 
dingy little rooms. In their original and normal state they made a 
double room with folding-doors ; but, as arranged for a lodger, the 
folding-doors had been closed and barricaded, the front half made into 
a sitting-room, and the back into a bedroom. The windows were 
closed, and in the sultry September evening the four mean walls 
seemed to close round the inmate and stifle him. Such a thought 
had half stolen across his mind when a sudden movement above 
thrilled him through and through. It seemed to vibrate through the 
house and through him. No need to ask any further question ; un- 
doubtedly it must have been her step; and immediately the musty 
air grew sweet as summer to foolish Ben. 

The result was, that he took the wretched little rooms for thirty 
shillings a week, conveying to his future landlady as he did so the 
meanest possible opinion of his intellectual powers. ‘“ Some fool,” 
she replied to her husband, “as never asked no questions.” He 
thought them very cheap, ‘poor fellow; he thought them highly 
economical, retired, respectable, and exactly what he wanted. And 
he was rewarded, and more than rewarded for his promptitude. Just 
as he had settled with the landlady, a little creak on the stairs and 
rustling of ladies’ dresses set all his pulses beating. And when he 
turned sharply round there were the mother and daughter in their 
crape bonnets equipped for their evening walk. They were im- 
mensely surprised at the sight of Ben; more, perhaps, than could 
have been fully accounted for in conjunction with the fact that Miss 
Tracy had been seated all this time, at the window, seeing who came 
and went. 

“Ts it possible that Mr. Renton has come to look at the rooms?” 
the innocent Millicent said to her mother, stopping short in the nar- 
row little lobby. 

“T have not only come to look at them, but I have secured them,” 
Ben said, coming forward. ‘They suit me exactly.” And there was 
a charming little flutter of pleasure and surprise. 

“T never thought you could be in earnest,” Mrs. Tracy said; 
“the rooms are well enough, but, after what you have been accus- 
tomed to—I was just saying to Millicent that, of course, it was impos- 
sible. But now I shall be quite comfortable in my mind, knowing you 
are there. Living in lodgings is very trying for ladies,” continued the 
widow, lowering her voice confidentially as she went in with Ben to 
give a critical look round the sitting-room. “You cannot think how 
anxious I have been to have some one I know here, on Millicent’s ac 
count, Mr. Renton. The last lodger used positively to lie in wait for 
my innocent child at the door.” 

“ Confounded impudence!” said Ben. “I hope the fellow was 
kicked out.” 

“ Ah, we had no such champions as you,” said Mrs. Tracy, with & 
dubious smile. “It was after my poor boy went away on that ill- 
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fated voyage, so much against my will, Mr. Renton. Yes, he has ac- | off Newfoundland and to the northward, and thus do they 


tually taken them, Millicent,” she went on, speaking louder as she | 


“ We were just going out for our little walk. It is 
We neither of us 
We take our little 
It is all the amuse- 


turned round. 
cool now, and there are not so many people about. 
feel equal to fashionable promenades, Mr. Renton. 
walk for health’s sake in the cool of the evening. 
ment my poor child has.” 

“ Don’t say so, mamma dear,” said Millicent. “I am quite happy. 

. And, oh, Mr. Renton, couldn’t you have dear Mary up for a day or two 
to see you? Cousins may visit, may not they, mamma? It would be 
such a pleasure to see her again.” 

‘“* Hush, child, you don’t think what you are saying. Young ladies 
can’t visit young men, you silly girl,” said Mrs. Tracy. And Millicent 
blushed and glided round to the other side of her mother, as they all 
emerged into the street. Why should that mass of crape be put be- 
tween them? Ben thought. But yet he had the happiness of walking 
to the Park with them, and catching, across Mrs. Tracy’s shadow now 
and then, a glance of the blue eyes. They talked and amused him 
the whole way, leading him to the grateful shadows of Kensington 
Gardens, away from all chance of recognition by his fashionable 
friends, even had there been any fashionable friends to recognize him. 
They would not permit him, however, to return with them, but dis- 
missed him under the trees. “Iam sure we are keeping you from 
dinner,” Mrs. Tracy said, “‘and we could only ask you to tea. But I 
trust you will come to us often to tea, Mr. Renton, when you are our 
fellow-lodger at No. 10.” 

And he went back to the Albany, not miserable and misanthropical 
as he left it, but full of loving-kindness and charity to all mankind. 
He went and dressed himself in honor of “ the ladies” whom he had 
just left, and who had already taken that name in his thoughts; and 


| strew the entire bed of the polar current with bowlders from 
| the Greenland hills. When these now-submerged regions come 
| to be elevated above the sea, the geologist of that day will have 
| less trouble to account for the bowlders being there than our 
forefathers had to explain the presence of similar masses on an 
Illinois prairie, or in the valleys of the Mohawk, the Potomac, 
and Connecticut. 

The melting of the iceberg is far from rapid. It requires 
many years to mingle its crystal particles with the waters of 
the ocean.” Yet its rate of drift being slow, and the distance 
great, by the time it has reached the track of vessels in the 
North Atlantic, the largest part of it has disappeared; and, 
immense though they sometimes appear to be, and are, when 
seen from the deck of ships crossing to Europe, they are then 
but a fragment of their former greatness. Indeed, very few of 
them ever reach so low a latitude at all, going to pieces long 
before the current has carried them so far. 

To make the nature of the iceberg more clear to the read- 
er’s mind, I will use a very homely illustration. 

Observe the little bit of ice that clicks in your tumbler at 
dinner-time. Observe it closely, and you will perceive how 





was most Christian in his treatment of Morris, promising him the best | 
| cavernous form, in the general shape of the projecting tongues 


of characters and fullest explanations of why he was leaving; and 
dined at his club, feeling that there was still light and comfort in the 
world. Hillyard was there, too, in the evening, reading all the news- 
papers, and yawning horribly over them. To him “the ladies” had 
opened no paradise. With a temper that was half-angelical, notwith- 
standing the adventurer’s rudeness in the morning, Ben was pitiful 
and compassionate to him in his heart. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


WHAT A SNOW-FLAKE MAY COME TO. 
By Dr. I. I. Haves. 


STAGE THE THIRD.—THE ICEBERG. 








T is perhaps not surprising that so few people should know 

what an iceberg is, seeing how few people there are who 

go where icebergs come from. We have seen that they come 
from Greenland. 

But how do they get down into the region of ordinary ob- 
servation —into the region of the North Atlantic, coming | 
there, in season and out of season, as if for no other purpose | 
than to worry the crews and captains of Liverpool packets, and | 
other craft sailing in these waters? 

The answer is simple enough. They are brought down from | 
Greenland by that great polar current whose course is now 
through the Spitzbergen Sea, the Greenland Sea, and Baffin’s | 
Bay—a current which, by-the-way, in some remote geological | 
epoch, once swept over the greater part of what is now North 
America, as, at the present time, it sweeps over the growing 
banks of Newfoundland—a current into which Lake Superior | 
once discharged as a gulf; then, afterward, Huron and Michi- 
gan; then Erie and Ontario; now the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
which will, in the course of time, form another fresh-water 
lake of the great chain, as the sea becomes more and more filled 


enterprising explorer of a distant time to apply a name. Many 
of the icebergs that drift down with this current, carry, em- 
bedded in their very heart, vast quantities of rock and sand, 
which are deposited at the bottom of the sea when the iceberg 
melts. Thus do they add something, every year, to the shoals 





| 


very small a part of it floats above the surface of the water— 
not more than one-eighth, at the farthest—while the re- 
maining seven-eighths float beneath. Now, this little bit of 
ice is an iceberg in miniature—an iceberg in every essential 
feature, except that it did not, in all human probability, come 
from Greenland. In shape, in general transparency, in the play 
of light upon it, in its prismatic character, in its frequently- 


which lie beneath the surface of the water, in the delicate mist 
which plays around its summit in the warm air, it is the very 
image of those great, floating monoliths of the Arctic frost 
which come sailing down Baffin’s Bay with the polar current, 
in all their stately grandeur and magnificence, scorning, as they 
tread their watery way, the great billows of the ocean with a 
cold disdain, sending them away, moaning and shattered, in de- 
feat, chilling the air for leagues around, yet gathering to them- 
selves the gorgeous colors of the sky; immovable from their 
steadfast course, and majestic as the “ silvery moon,” that, like 
the iceberg, ‘‘ bathes its sides in the trembling wave.” 

The iceberg is the largest independent floating body in the 
universe, except the heavenly orbs. There is nothing approach- 
ing it, within the range of our knowledge, on this globe of 
ours; and yet it is, as we have seen, but a fragment of the ice- 
stream, which is, in its turn, but an arm of the ice-sea. And 
yet the iceberg is to the great quantity of Greenland ice as the 
paring of a finger-nail to the human body; as a small chip to 
the largest tree; as a shovelful of earth to Manhattan Island. 
Yet magnify the bit of ice in your tumbler until it becomes, to 
your imagination, a half a mile in diameter each way, and you 
have a mass that is far from unusual. Add to this a mile, two 


| miles of length, and you have what may be sometimes seen. I 


have sailed alongside of an iceberg, two miles and a half, meas- 
ured with a log-line, before coming to the end of it. 

The name signifies, as we have seen before, ice-mountain ; 
and it is truly mountainous in size. Lift it out of the water, 
and it becomes a mountain one thousand, two thousand, three 
thousand feet high. In dimensions, it is as if New-York City 
were turned adrift in the Atlantic, or the Central Park were cut 
out and launched in the same place. An iceberg of the dimen- 
sions of the Central Park is far from unusual. And its surface 
is not in form unlike it either. It is undulating like the Park, 
and craggy, and crossed by ravines, and dotted with lakes—the 
water of the lakes being formed from the melting snows of the 
late winter, and also of the ice itself after the snows have disap- 
peared before the influence of the summer’s sun. I have even 
bathed in such a lake, although I am glad to say but once, and 
that was in “those days of other years,” when the youthful 
insanity is strong to say, “I have done it”—a disease which I 
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believe to be amenable only to that treatment popularly known 
as “sad experience.” Skating on an iceberg lake is far more 
satisfactory and sensible. 

Such are the general features of the iceberg as they are to 
be seen every day in the Arctic waters. 

Let us go back now to the ice-stream of Auk-pad-lar-tok, 
with which we closed the last sketch. Here we saw an ima- 
ginary iceberg leaving its hold upon the land, breaking loose 
from the parent stream, and restoring to the sea its own again. 
I would once more call attention to that ice-stream, and show 
more particularly its river-like character. 

I have spoken of the long line of the glacier front, stretch- 
ing away to the opposite shore, in glittering white and blue and 
green; but it was not an unbroken front. Near its centre 
there was a dark rock nearly embedded in the ice—the ice be- 
ing on both sides of it, and overtopping it. 

This rock had been an island. The ice-stream, pouring out 
into the fiord, has at length touched this island, and encroach- 
ing more and more upon it from year to year, moulding itself 
to the rock, had finally attained the position which I have de- 
scribed. 

I asked my guide, Philip, if he had observed any change in 
it during the period of his residence in the fiord. 

“Oh, yes,” said he, “a very great change. When I first 
came here, I could pull all the way around the rock in my boat.” 

“How far was the rock then from the face of the ice- 
stream ?” 

“ A good half English mile.” 

“ How long was the rock?” 

“ At least as long as the distance was from the ice-stream.” 

“ How did you learn all this? ” 

“T have gone to it many atime, and have brought away 
from it many a barrel of eggs, and many a bag of eider-down.” 

Making all proper allowance for the general disposition of 
people to magnify distances, here is yet a most valuable obser- 
vation—a mile of flow, according to Philip, in five-and-twenty 
years—almost seven inches for each day. My own observation 
of an ice-stream, continued through almost a year, showed, as 
has been previously stated, a daily rate of five inches. Suppose 
Philip to have even doubled the distance in his rough guessing, 
we have still a rate of flow equal to three inches and a half per 
day. An inspection of the numerous breakings from its front, 
shows that it must have been considerable indeed, judging from 
the great numbers of icebergs that were scattered down the fiord, 
all of which wereits children. Many of the largest of them had 
lingered in the fiord ever since Philip came there. Missing the 

deepest channel, they had grounded, and held on for years and 
years, until they had been gradually reduced by melting, and by 
pieces breaking from them, but never yet were small enough to 
tide over the rocky bottom and reach the sea outside. I looked 
upon these “ ancients” with reverence. 

But, hark! what was that? 

We still stood upon the summit of the bluff, overlooking 
the fiord and the ice-stream. 

The ice-stream had been constantly emitting sounds, as I have 
said before, sometimes by the breaking off of a small fragment 
from its front, sometimes by a partial crack opening far up in the 
body of it, as it strained in its rocky bed; but now a loud re- 
port, as of “‘deep-mouthed thunder,” broke from its profound- 
est depths—seemingly, indeed, as if from the very bowels of 
the earth. It fairly shook the ground on which we stood. 

Philip said, quietly, “‘ The ice-stream is going to calve.” 

An instant afterward the report was repeated, louder and 
still more startling. The shock beneath my feet was more sen- 
~ sibly felt: it seemed like the first warning cry of a coming 
earthquake. 

Philip said again, “See! it is rising.” 

A portion of the glacier was being lifted by the sea. A 
great wave was rolling back with this movement of the ice, and 
was dashed wildly against the ice in front. 








An instant more, the sound, which was before so deep and 
loud, now broke through the air with a crash that was almost 
deafening—as when a heavy gun is fired near by. 

I knew that a monstrous crack was opening in the ice- 
stream. 

The position of the crack was soon seen. A fragment, of 
enormous proportions, had been disengaged. Its front raised 
itself aloft as if it were some great leviathan endowed with life, 
and while it rose the crack opened wide. The unwieldy mass 
plunged forward, crashing against other ice-masses, scattering 
the broken fragments to right and left with irresistible force. 
Then the inner side rose up and the front sank down, while 
vast volumes of water that had been lifted with it went roaring 
and hissing over its sides into the foaming and violently agi- 
tated sea. 

Thus an iceberg had been born. 

It would be impossible, with mere words alone, to give any 
adequate idea of the action of this new-born child of the Arctic 
frosts. Think of a solid mass of ice, a third of a mile deep and 
more than half a mile in diameter, hurled like a mere toy into 
the water, and set to rolling to and fro by the impetus of the 
act—as if it were Nature’s merest football—down one side, until 
the huge mass was nearly capsized; then back again and down 
the other side, with the same unresisting force; and so on, up 
and down, swashing to and fro, for hours, before it comes finally 
to rest. The disturbance of the water was inconceivably fine ; 
waves of enormous magnitude were rolled up with great vio- 
lence against the glacier, covering it with spray; and vast bil- 
lows came tearing down the fiord, their progress marked by the 
crackling and crumbling of the ice, which was in a state of 
wildest agitation throughout a space of several miles. Over 
the smaller of the icebergs these billows broached completely, 
breaking as if a tempest were piling up the waters, and heaving 
them with infuriated might against a rocky shore. Then, to add 
to the commotion thus made, the great wallowing iceberg that 
was the cause of it all, was dropping fragments from its sides 
with each vacillation, the reports reaching the ear above the 
general din and clamor. Then other bergs, as they were suc- 
cessively set in motion by the waves, also dropped pieces from 
their sides; and at last, as if it were the grand jinale of the 
piece—the clash of the cymbals and the big bass-drum of Na- 
ture’s grand orchestra—a@ monstrous berg, near the middle of 
the fiord, split in two, and, during the noise of moving waters 
and crumbling ice, filled the air with a peal that rang among 
the bergs and crags, and, echoing from hill to hill, died away 
only in the void beyond the mountain-tops; while to the noisy 
rhythm the huge leviathans of the fiord dance their wild, un- 
gainly dance upon the waters. 

It was many hours before this state of wild unrest was suc- 
ceeded by a calm; and when at length the iceberg that I had 
seen born came quietly to rest, and the other icebergs had 
ceased to dance their dance upon the troubled sea, and the 
billows had stilled their lashings, it seemed to me that, in be- 
holding this birth of an iceberg, I had beheld one of the most 
sublime exhibitions of the great forces of Nature. It was in- 
deed a convulsion ! 

My purpose being now accomplished, and my curiosity sat- 
isfied, I left the bluff, and returned down the fiord to Philip's 
hut, whence, after leaving my guide, I proceeded to Upernavik, 
well content with what I had seen, and feeling well repaid, 
halting by the way only long enough to inspect closely one of 
the largest icebergs I had seen, and around which I lingered 
many hours. 

This berg was not only remarkable for its great size, but 
for its great variety of feature. We rowed all the way 
around it, and measured it carefully. One of its sides was 
nearly straight and regular, having the appearance of being 
broken away from something—a fracture-look. This was ev! 
dently the side which was attached to the glacier. Facing the 
sun, it glistened marvellously. This side was six thousand 
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five hundred feet long. At one end, it was two hundred and 
forty feet high, rising squarely from the sea. At the centre, 
the height was less, being only a hundred and sixty feet. At 
the farther end, it was a hundred and ninety. These measure- 
ments were made with as much accuracy as was possible under 
the circumstances, and they are quite reliable within small 
limits. The log-line and chronometer were of necessity the 
means of determining the length. By dropping the “chip” at 
the foot of the berg, and then rowing out a hundred fathoms, I 
obtained a tolerably accurate base line, for ascertaining the 
altitudes—a pocket sextant giving me the necessary angles. 
By the same method I found the end of the berg to which we 
came, after measuring the side, to be eighteen hundred feet 
across. This terminated in a rounded bluff. Turning here, we 
came upon a side wholly different from the one we had before 
measured. It had evidently been for a long time the glacier 
front—for a period of perhaps fifteen or twenty years at the 
least. It was most irregular. In places it was cliff-like, as the 
other, but for the most part it was worn into all sorts of irregu- 
lar shapes. This had been done partly by the washings of the 
sea, and partly by the streams of melted snow which, in the 
summer-time, poured over the glacier. Thus there were 
bights eaten into it that were large enough to float a frigate. 
In one place there was a considerable bay, with two islands in 
it that were very peculiar. Around this bay we pulled, and in 
the valley or rather gorge, at one angle of it, I landed, and, 
with sharp spikes in my heels, and ashort boat-hook in my hand, 
I climbed up to the summit of the berg. Its surface was 
rolling, uneven, and craggy. There were two conspicuous 
hills upon it, one of which was two hundred and ninety, the 
other two hundred and seventy feet above the sea-level. Be- 
tween these hills, and among others less conspicuous, I discov- 
ered a winding lake at least a quarter of a mile long—the 
water being formed from the snows of winter, which, melting 
with the summer’s sun, had trickled down the icy hill-sides 
and gathered in the valley. Following along the margin of 
this singular and beautiful lake, I came at length to its outlet, 
where, through a gorge, poured the superabundant crystal 
waters over a crystal bed, in a rapid torrent, until, coming at 
length to the side of the berg, the stream leaped wildly down 
into the ocean, roaring like a young Niagara. On every side, 
indeed, there were streams, many of them very small, hurrying 
to the ocean, and dropping from the roof of the iceberg like the 
waters from a house-top, on a warm day following a heavy fall 
of snow. 

I wandered about among these icy hills until I really grew be- 
wildered, and found my way to the exact place of my ascent, 
not without embarrassment. The cause of this was thus par- 
tially explained : I had kept my eye upon the sun, while the 
iceberg was turning round beneath my feet. It had probably 
grounded on one corner, and the current was slowly swinging it 
around upon a pivot. Before this, however, I had climbed the 
loftiest hill. The view was superb—distant, as from the sum- 
mit of Staten Island, and over a sea where icebergs lay scat- 
tered like mammoth diamonds set in a waste of lapis lazuli. Nor 
was the neighborhood devoid of life. A flock of Kittiwake 
gulls flew up from the sea, and perched themselves upon the 
hill, and then set up their noisy chatter; and one old burgo- 
master, who had caught a fish, came there to swallow it in 
peace; but, to his evident surprise and sad disgust, he was sud- 
denly pounced upon by a predatory jager, who had seemingly 
been hovering round for just such a chance, and with an angry 
scream the burgomaster dropped the prize. 

It was altogether a most strange sensation—afloat at so great 
an elevation, on an ice-mountain in the sea. Yet my footstool 
was firm and solid as the eternal hills. 

If time and circumstance had permitted I would gladly have 
brought up my tent and camp-fixtures, and have slept and lain 
there for a day or so, watching the grand panorama of the hills 
and sea around, while the sun, like a golden wheel in the blue 





sky, rolled round and round me, never setting, but changing 
from hour to hour the aspect of every object within the range 
of vision—now silvering an iceberg, now coloring it, now flaunt- 
ing it in blue and now in green; now blazing with red the 
ragged cliffs of the fiord; now throwing them in shadow, as 
if they were the gloomy wall encompassing the abyss of 
Dante’s giants; now gilding the distant mountains ; now robing 
them in purple; now whiting the far-off ice-sea; now making 
it a sea of rubies; then blending it with the blue sky. 

But this camp-life on an iceberg could not be, so I returned 
to my boat, and continued my survey of the floating mountain. 
First I explored the bay where I had landed. The bottom 
of this bay was the sloping ice, shoaling gradually as we went 
farther in, through a distance of a hundred yards; and, as I 
looked down over the side of the boat upon the ice beneath, 
through what was at first a few fathoms, but finally only a few 
inches of water, I thought I had never seen so soft and exqui- 
site a color, or one so perfectly graduated in its various tints, as 
the liquid green through which we sailed. The islands in the bay, 
which I have spoken of before, were but two hummocks that 
rose a few feet above the surface—as Governor’s Island and 
Ellis Island in New-York harbor. 

Leaving the bay, we continued our course, past broken-down 
turrets and dismantled towers, and ruined spires, between 
which lay huge clefts filled with a deep chameleon light, and 
great caverns of cimmerian darkness, in which the slow-moving 
billows were caught and confined, until, tired of their imprison- 
ment, their hollow voices came gurgling out, as theloud breath- 
ing of some mighty monster of the deep who was exhaust- 
ing his feeble efforts to move the great mountain from his 
path. 

This side was six thousand feet in length. The other end 
was thirty-five hundred. Thus, in making the complete circuit, 
we had pulled almost three anda half miles. I averaged the 
whole altitude at a hundred and eighty feet above the sea-level. 
This would give a total average depth of fourteen hundred and 
forty feet-—between a quarter and a third of a mile. Multiply 
these dimensions together, and we get 23,850,000,000 of cubic 
feet. Ccnvert this into tons, and all the ships in the known 
world are nothing to it. Freight them all, and you would 
hardly make an impression upon it. Convert it into money, 
and, at the present market rates for the skimmings of the Boston 
ponds, you have the national debt. 

It is only by such figuring that we can form any thing like 
an adequate idea of the enormous magnitude of this vagrant of 
the polar seas. Its beauties are not so easily defined. A solid 
and a mighty, it is yet a subtle object. The light plays through 
it as through the opal. Its side is blazed with crimson, 
and gold, and purple. Here we see the enamel, there the chal- 
cedony; transparent quartz in one place, sapphire and the 
flashing ruby in another. 

These varying colors as seen in the sunlight are due ia a 
measure to its parallel lines of stratification, which are faintly 
perceptible, and which, like the multiplied rings of the old for- 
est-oak, round the long period of years or ages through which it 
has gone on, slowly growing in the parent glacier; partly to the 
irregular form of the fractured surface, the myriad of reflect- 
ing faces placed at all angles, to the sun and to the light; partly 
to the sunlight, dissolving in the sharp prisms of its sides, and 
stealing through the mist and spray of the falling waters, fling- 
ing here and there the tender colors of the rainbow, along the 
pure, clear surface of its glistening walls; and partly to the wa- 
ters of the sea, in which it floats—sometimes green, sometimes 
blue, always wondrously clear, and always mirroring the 
giant that it floats—its sublime proportions, its crumbling 
ruins, its cascades, and the light which flickers round it—while 
bearing it aloft in triumph, and while the laughing waves, en- 
couraged by the sun, leap round and kiss it gently, and with 
each touch steal away the crystal particles which were theirs 
of old and are theirs of right. 
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More than this I cannot say for the floating mountain. 
Words fail us utterly in the description of such a mighty work 
of Nature—fail us, as do the colors of the painter. Who can 
paint or who describe the leap of Niagara, or the roar that rises 
from the great abyss? The iceberg, in its growth, and birth, 
und immensity, is the nearest parallel. 

And what pen can describe or pencil paint its age? How 
long since its crystals were snow-flakes, dropped by the air upon 
«a Greenland mountain-top? It was not a few years or even 
centuries ago. Its existence on the earth in the great ice-sea and 
stream has been longer than that of the whole human race, 
from the birth of Adam. 





THE WEDDING-RING. 





ROM a recent work, by Edward J. Wood, on “ The Wedding-Day 
in All Ages and Countries,” we glean a few interesting facts in 
reference to the wedding-ring. The use of the ring, both in betrothal 
and marriage, seems to be of a very old date. Among the ancient 
Hebrews the selection of a bride, always made by the parents of the 
lover, was followed by an espousal, which was confirmed by oaths and 
accompanied by presents. These gifts were probably the origin of the 
gift of the ring. 

In the first meeting of the servant of Isaac with Rebekah, he seeks 
her favor by the present of a massive ear-ring and two bracelets. Af- 
ter the consent of her parents, there were more costly gifts—“ jewels 
of silver, and jewels of gold, and raiment.” In later days, it was the 
custom for the bridegroom to place a ring upon the finger of the in- 
tended bride. It is not certain how early this custom began. There 
is no mention in the Bible of betrothal finger-rings; but, in Genesis 
xli. 42, a ring is mentioned as a token of fidelity or friendship, and, in 
Luke xv. 22, of adoption. 

No reference to rings was made by the Talmudists, and there is an 
opinion that they were not used in the Mosaic days, but came in at a 
later period as an econornical substitute for dowry-money. The mod- 
ern Jews still attach more moment to the breaking of glass, not as a 
bond of union, but a suggestion that the union is irrevocable, as the 
damage to the crystal ; also as a suggestion of the frailty of life, and a 
portent of the punishment of infidelity. 

“ Whatever may be the fact as to the use of marriage-rings in the 
Bible days,” says the author, “monkish legends relate that Joseph 
and Mary used one, and, moreover, that it was of onyx or amethyst. 
It was said to have been discovered in the year 996, when it was given 
by a jeweller from Jerusalem to a lapidary of Clusium, who had been 
sent to Rome by the wife of a marquis of Etruria, to make purchases 
for her. The jeweller told the lapidary of the preciousness of the 
relic ; but he despised it, and kept it for several years among other 
articles of inferior value. However, a miracle revealed to him its 
genuineness ; and it was placed in a church, where it worked many 
curative wonders. In 1473, it was deposited with some Franciscans 
at Clusium, from whom it was stolen ; and ultimately it found its way 
to Perusia, where a church was built for it, and it still performed mir- 
acles ; but they were, as Hone says, trifling in comparison with its 
miraculous powers of multiplying itself. It existed in different churches 
in Europe at the same time, and, each ring being as genuine as the 
others, it was paid the same honors by the devout.” 

In modern Greece there are two rings used—gold for the bride- 
groom, and silver for the bride—which are frequently interchanged by 
the two in token of union and of domestic equality, the higher value 
of the ring of the husband, however, still marking his superior- 
ity. 

In the time of Pliny, an iron ring was sent as a pledge to the in- 
tended bride. These iron rings were set with adamants, the hardness 
and durability of both iron and stone signifying the perpetuity of the 
contract. Juvenal states that, during the imperial period, the man 
gave a gold ring in token of his fidelity to his betrothed, and that she 
wore it, as now, on the finger next the small one. Tertullian speaks 
of them in his day. Isidore says that women wore only this ring, or 
not more than two, at most. Some nuptial rings were of brass, and 
some of copper. The plain circle was not the only form of wedding- 
ring, as some were carved in devices, such as a key, to signify the do- 
mestic authority of the wife. 


In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the Italians used betrothal. 
rings, which were generally of silver, inlaid with niello. The bezel 
was oval or circular, and the shoulders of the hoop formed sleeves from 
which issued hands that clasped. The medieval Italians esteemed the 
diamond for espousal-rings, from its supposed power of maintaining 
concord between husband and wife. 

The Irish peasantry have a general impression that marriage with- 
out a gold ring is not legal. In former days, girls in the mountain. 
regions were often married at twelve and thirteen. The women 
thought that bracelets of hair, given to the husband, were charms of 
certain efficacy in love. 

Near the Loch of Stennis, in the Orkneys, are two large circles, 
sacred to the sun and moon. Only one hundred years ago, a maiden, 
who wished to be married, performed alone the circuit of stones dedi- 
cated to the moon, and the intended husband traversed the circle of 
the sun. Then the pair met at the stone of Odin, and, joining their 
hands through the matrimonial ring or hole in the stone, plight. 
ed their faith, and became man and wife. A divorce was more 
simple, as the pair had only to go to church, and go out at different 
doors. 

Among the Anglo-Normans, the ring was always worn on the mid- 
dle finger of the right hand, while in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century the wedding-ring was often worn on the thumb. The Quakers 
reject the ring as a remnant of Pagan superstition, and in the time of 
the Commonwealth the Puritans endeavored to abolish it for the same 
reason. 

Although a ring is absolutely necessary in a Church-of-England 
marriage, it may be of any metal, and of any size. Some years since, 
a ring of brass was used at Worcester at a wedding before the re- 
gistrar, who was: threatened with proceedings for not compelling a 
gold one to be employed. A story is told of the wedding of two pau- 
pers, who came to the church and requested to be married with the 
church-key, as the parochial authorities had not furnished them with 
aring. The clerk, feeling some delicacy about using the key, fetched 
an old curtain-ring from his own house, and with that article the mar- 
riage was celebrated. The church-key was used in lieu of a wedding- 
ring at a church near Colchester, early in the present century; and 
that was not a solitary instance within the past one hundred years 
in England. The Duke of Hamilton was married at May Fair with 
a bed-curtain ring. Notes and Queries for October, 1860, relates that 
a ring of leather, cut transversely from a finger of the bridegroom’s 
glove, was used as a substitute for the wedding-ring on one occasion. 
A clergyman unjustifiably stopped a wedding in India, because the 
bridegroom offered a diamend ring instead of the kind generally in 
use. 

In Iceland, the betrothal and the marriage were both confirmed by 
money, and the ring seemed little needed in evidence where value re- 
ceived for the maiden was supposed to be paid in cash. It was used 
there, however ; but could hardly be called a jinger-ring, being vari- 
ously formed of bone, jet, stone, gold, and silver, and sometimes it 
was so wide as to allow the palm of the hand to be passed through 
it. In the solemnization of betrothal, the bridegroom passed four fin- 
gers and his palm through one of these rings, and in this manner 
he received the hand of his bride. 

Wearing the ring on the fourth finger of the left hand is due to the 
belief of the ancients that a vein of that finger ran directly to the 
heart, and that the nuptial sign was thus joined to the seat of life. 
The fact that the soft metal is less worn or injured on the finger of 
that hand may have much to do with it. It is said, however, that the 
ring originally worn among the Anglo-Normans on the right hand of 
the bride was changed to the left, or inferior hand, in token of subjec- 
tion. The particular finger is also said to be favored from an old cus- 
tom of placing the ring on the first finger in the name of the Father, 
on the second in the name of the Son, and on the third in the name 
of the Holy Ghost. This usage probably grew up at the time of the 
Arian controversy. 

One of the earliest and prettiest forms of betrothing-rings was the 
gemmal ‘ring, once used by the Anglo-Saxons, and probably derived 
from the French or Normans. It was of two or three links, fastened 
on a hinge, and joining in one ring. Sometimes,.when tlie two flat 
sides and the central ribbon joined, there were male and female bands 
to clasp at the union. A heart above these signified love, fidelity, 





union. At betrothal, the man and woman were often actually linked 
| by a finger in each end of the three-hooped chain, and then, severing 
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them, each kept the part held, and the witness the third, until all be- 
came the property of the bride at marriage. A gemmal ring of nine 
interlaced loops still exists. These often had posy verses upon the 
flat inner surface. 

Fictitious rings of rushes were once used in England to delude girls 
into a mock marriage. A bishop of Salisbury, in 1217, put a stop to 
the sport by declaring the rush-ring contract legal. An old writer 
says: “ Well, twas a good worlde, when such simplicitie was used, 
sayes the old women of our time; when a ring of a rush would tie as 
much love together as a gimmon of golde.” 





FATAL FRENCH. 


OMEN make society. If a society is without charm, 
without grace, but chattering and imitative, like a col- 
ony of monkeys, it is because the women of that society lead 
the most vulgar life, and ape the modes and manners of a race 
foreign to them, and with a different past. The education of 
girls, which subordinates the social and historic examples of 
their own race and literature to the social means of an alien 
and artificial society, must be considered as fatal to the prece- 
dence of English and American, while it fails to graft a pure ex- 
ample of the best product of Continental society. 

The young ladies of our New York schools are taught 
French to the sad neglect of English ; and the strange and best 
result of a fashionable boarding-school is to graduate young la- 
dies who can write and speak the French with more correct- 
ness and grace of expression than the English language; for, in 
the French of good society, slang is ignored, if not unknown. 
The young lady knows that French is the social passport in the 
most fashionable world, and, urged by vanity, she acquires a 
mechanical facility in the use of it, and remains quite indifferent 
to the charm and wealth of our mother tongue. 

Our English is the English of our households. If our moth- 
ers and sisters, our wives and daughters, speak it carelessly and 
badly, all of us, not interested in language and literature as a 
special study, speak it badly and carelessly. Judge how im- 
portant are a just and fine appreciation and use of English in the 
education of a young lady! And what has she gained as a so- 
cial influence, if she uses the language of Racine, and has not 
acquired a true perception of Shelley? And what play 


of expression in French is solicited and evoked by the objects | 


and incidents of English or American social life? 

The charm, the grace, the harmonious intercourse of French- 
women, the fame of French salons, were made by French women 
and men conversing in and writing their own language with 


exquisite grace and purity of expression. Benjamin Constant | 


and Madame de Staél were supreme among many who had the 
literary sense and the Gallic taste in almost equal measure. 
The language of conversation, which has had so much more in- 
fluence on the written language in France than in England or 
America, was made supple, and delicate, and brilliant, by the 
influence of women. In what parlor of New York shall we go 
to hear our language expressed correctly without pedantry, 
with grace without affection, with vivacity without slang, 
with freedom without carelessness? In what young ladies’ 
school are the strength and beauty of the English language 
appreciated? On the contrary, what blunders, what irksome 
labor, what mental disgust, what repetition and monotony, 
yes, and what thefts, are not suggested by “English compo- 
sition ”! 

; Are our English language and literature too virile for the femi- 
nine mind? Is Chaucer too homely and racy, and Shakespeare 
too comprehensive, to engage the model young lady? Is Spen- 
ser too ideal, and Shelley too unreal? Is Milton too involved, 
and Johnson too sonorous? And does the young lady of the 
period shrink from every expression but that of the shallow 
current of conversational French, which gives ‘importance to 
trifles and varnishes the dull facts of common life? 








It is a pleasure to hear a Frenchwoman speak. Her ac- 
cent, her vivacity, her well-trained and modulated voice, her 
mobility and naturalness, her art of concealing art, attract and 
enchant a stranger’s ear. Is the American girl likewise 
taught to value her natural means of expression? Is she im- 
pressed with the beauty and charm of her native language? 
Is she instructed in the use of that exquisite instrument of the 
mind and heart, the language of her race? Outside of her 
French exercises, how trite, how careless, often how vulgar, is 
her expression! You could not think she had ever read and 
appreciated a pure example of English; that she had ever un- 
derstood a master’s use of language. Her conversation gives 
no suggestion of the supreme masters of expression. The de- 
ficiency of the artistic sense is felt even in our use of language, 
and in the habitual influences which determine our choice of 
language. For the rare influence of a Hawthorne, a Poe, an 
Irving, an Emerson, we have, every Sunday, the often thread- 
bare diction of the pulpit, and once a week the tepid phrases 
of popular newspapers—language without grace and empty of 
life—or, oftener, the language of the daily paper, which is chiefly 
composed of the phraseology of politics and business; all alike 
“flat, stale, and unprofitable,” in an esthetic society, which is 
the ultimate society of every fine civilization. 

The true object of the education of girls is to form a social 
being of varied and engaging qualities. The moment educa- 
tion has placed man on a level with material obstacles, and 
enabled him to conquer the obstructions of an harmonious and 
peaceful life, we ask for pleasant intercourse, for agreeable di- 
version, for a charming society. If our girls have not been 
taught to appreciate and meet our highest social wants, our 
society remains at a low level; if they have not been taught 
the most sacred and beautiful elements of their own language, 
what compensation does mutilated and mechanical French, 
offer as a means of fine social intercourse ? 

The chief value of a foreign language is, that it enlarges 
our mental experience, and reveals another intellectual horizon. 
A new literature is a new domain opened to us. But of what 
value is that new country of the mind, if we have taken but 
little exercise and a sluggish breath in our native air? If our 
mind is stiff and inflexible in English, if it knows but little 
of the broad pastures of the paternal estate, will it thrive in 
and explore a foreign one? Does it not necessarily remain the 
same dull, inert being as at home, and, at best, lead a parrot-life 
in the social cage called good society ? 

French is well taught only when English is taught with 
equal empressement. And, in teaching French to young ladies, 
is the whole of French literature laid open to their adventurous 
and fearless minds? Are they not introduced to a literature 
that has no correspondence with the customs and traditions of 
their own life? It is a literature thoroughly liberating; a lit- 
erature that necessarily emancipates the social being; a litera- 
ture which gives the zest of things that are ridiculous or dis- 
gusting to the English mind, but which are seductive to, 
and absolved by, the sentiment du ceur of the French- , 
man. 

Bigots and croakers may inflame their minds with the awful 
possibilities of fatal French for the young lady of the period; 
we are not troubled by that aspect of the question, because we 
trust human nature; but French is fatal to our girls when they 
study it with more zest than English, and neglect the language 
which should be found the most choice and charming on their 
lips, not the most slovenly and awkward, enlivened with slang. 
Throughout New England young ladies use slang in spite of 
the beautiful forms of expression of a Hawthorne; in New 
York slang is perhaps equally obtrusive, and the expression of 
the feminine mind and heart is far from having the sweetness 
and grace of Irving, or the beauty and magic of the exquisite 
women of Poe’s stories. Is French fatal to them? Or are the 


| English language and literature feebly taught on Murray Hill. 
| and on the banks of the Hudson ? 
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EXALTATION, 


— OD’S thoughts are sometimes stars in heaven, 
That joy to live forever, 
And, taking all the brightness given, 
Shine back upon the Giver. 


God’s thoughts are sometimes angels, sent 
To fill up the abysses, 

And carry through the firmament 
The measure of His blisses. 


And sometimes they are souls of men, 
Undying, unforgetting, 

That pass from out His hand, and then 
Live on in strange regretting. 


And those who love best recognize 

The strength that formed their beauty, 
Making on earth the paradise 

That from the first is duty. 


Those who are loved to love again 

Are twin-thoughts grandly moulded— 
In highest joy, in deepest pain, 

Are two in one enfolded. 


And we who love and are not loved, 
But pass through life unfriended 

By all but Thee, 0 Christ, unproved ! 
Trust us till life is ended ; 


Pity, through Thy great tenderness ; 
And love us tenfold rather, 
Because, unfinished thoughts, we press 


From the wisdom of the Father. 
M. M. 





A COURT PREACHER AND FATHER HYA- 
CINTHE. 





COMBINATION of fortunate circumstances, with which I need 

not trouble the reader, enabled me to witness very recently two 
religious services in Paris, which, striking in themselves, were still 
More so as representing the chief phases of religious feeling in France 
at the present day. 

The first was the celebration, by an archbishop, of high mass, at 
the private chapel of the Tuileries, where the “elder son of the 
Church,” with his graceful empress and charming little boy, per- 
formed his devotions in the presence of a very select congregation, 
and listened to the exhortations of a bishop chosen on account of 
his great talent to pronounce the discourse which is always added in 
Lent. The second was a mass, very simply performed at the Made- 
leine as a preliminary to a sermon on behalf of the sufferers from the 
Mexican earthquakes, delivered by Father Hyacinthe, that great Car- 
melite preacher, whose wide-spread fame filled the great church hours 
previous to the time fixed, and sent hundreds of disappointed persons 
from the doors long before he appeared. 

A brief account of these strangely-contrasted services may, I think, 
be interesting to those who wish to know something of the forms in 
which religion appears at the present day to our neighbors over the 
water. 

Admission to the chapel at the palave is not now easily pro- 
cured ; it is to be obtained only by tickets issued by the Duke de B——, 
Grand Chambellan de la Cour, to those whose social status is sup- 
posed to entitle them to the entrée. Fortunately, the gentleman in 
whose house I was staying was in a position to demand this privilege 


for himself and his guest, and in due time ‘the tickets arrived, in. 
scribed with an order to appear in full dress, and in the mourning 


| which the court was then wearing, somewhat late in the day, for the 
| Duke of Brabant. I was told that any one neglecting to comply 








with these requir ts of etiquette would be unceremoniously turned 
back at the door—a statement which I afterward saw verified in the 
discomfiture of an unfortunate individual whose equipment was not up 
to the mark. 

A more agreeable intimation on the ticket stated that our seats 
were to be in the premier banc @ droite, which proved to be the front 
row facing the altar, and immediately behind the chairs placed for the 
emperor and his wife and son. 

Sunday, the 14th of March, dawned amidst falling snow and pier- 
cing blasts of the bitter wind from which gay Paris suffers so severely 
in the spring; but all recollection of the unpleasant weather outside 
vanished when we passed into the warm fragrant atmosphere of the 
gorgeous chapel at the Tuileries. 

It has many sad historical associations, this royal palace of wor- 
ship; but no trace of the storms of the past has been allowed to re- 
main within it now, and every thing that art and good taste can do 
has been done to render it beautiful and luxurious. A magnificent 
altar stood at the east end, draped with ruby velvet and splendid 
lace, and glittering with gold, which reflected back the rays of in- 
numerable lights. In front of it was a sort of throne, with a large 
chair to the left and a smaller one to the right, and the pric-dieuz 
before them supported jewelled books, in which a priest assiduously 
marked the places before the service began. These chairs, as well 
as the seats where the congregation sat, were gorgeous in crimson 
and gold, and so was the pulpit, which was placed on the left of the 
altar. 

The lower half of the chapel was already crowded when we went 
in; but fortunately very few had tickets for the upper part where we 
sat, and where we were joined only by some of the ladies of the 
court. They soon came in, all in mourning, but dressed with the in. 
imitable good taste and elegance of high-class Parisians. Most of 
them were the wives of men holding high offices under Government. 
A duchess with a well-known name sat in the seat with us, and mar- 
quises and comtesses were rife on the opposite side; but, for all 
that, the old aristocracy of France had no representatives among the 
members of the empress’s household. As is well known, the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain does not patronize the court. I had paid a visit 
the day before to one of the baronnes of the ancien régime, in her old 
gloomy, low-roofed house in the said faubourg, and there I founda 
stately circle of grandes demes, not one of whom would condescend to 
set her foot within the Tuileries while Napoleon III. has his habita- 
tion there. 

This fact speaks somewhat ominously for the future of the gentle 
little boy on whom the hopes of the present dynasty are fixed, no less 
than the sinister meetings of Red Republicans which at this present 
time are being held constantly in Paris, where the fatal bonnet rouge 
is worn, and the doctrines that heralded in the political convulsions 
of ’93 are openly proclaimed. Meantime, however, the empress 
had certainly succeeded in collecting a band of very fair and gracious 
ladies round her, whose appearance was followed almost immediately 
by that of the Demoiselles d’Albe, the orphan daughters of the em- 
press’s sister, whose death was so deeply mourned by her. She has 
taken the entire charge of these young girls, and, though a certain ap- 
proach to royal honors is paid to them, she very sensibly allows them 
to attend the cours de lecture which are open to all the daughters of 
gentlemen in Paris. 

At last, after a somewhat tedious delay, the procession of the 
clergy filed in through a side-door close to the altar; choristers, 
with their long cassocks of scarlet cloth falling below their muslin 
surplices, and their arms folded over their broad blue sashes ; priests, 
walking two and two; then the bishop who was to preach; and 
lastly, the archbishop, whose vestments were certainly the most 
splendid that could well be imagined. He, too, had a long train of 
crimson velvet ; over it a surpliceco, mposed entirely of the richest 
lace, and a chasuble, stiff with gold embroidery and precious stones, 
which formed a large cross on his back. Other portions of his attire, 
which were new to me in shape, were equally gorgeous, and on his 
head he wore a red velvet skull-cap. ; 

For some time these dignitaries sat in their places studying their 
breviaries with much attention, until at length they were roused by # 
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sign from an individual who seemed very much out of place, standing 
where he did, close to the altar, for his dress and appearance were ex- 
actly those of a respectable butler, with only the addition of a gold- 
laced cocked-hat, which he held in his hand. Some mystic movement 
on the part of this functionary intimated to the clergy that the em- 
peror was at hand, and rising from their places they filed out of the 
chancel and walked down the central passage to meet him. At the 
door they waited for some time, and then the pompous-looking butler, 
if butler he was, advanced in front of the altar, and proclaimed in a 
loud voice, “ L’Empereur ! ” 

I must say, this part of the ceremonial appeared to me to be in 
extremely bad taste in a church—as it was exactly like the announce- 
ment of a visitor in a drawing-room. Then the clergy returned tow- 
ard the altar, and following closely after them came first the prince 
imperial—an exceedingly graceful, gentle-looking boy—appearing 
taller than he really is from the slenderness of his figure—with 
smooth dark hair, and a pale, thoughtful countenance, which has a 
very pleasing but rather melancholy expression. He is not at all like 
the Bonapartes, but resembles his mother, though he does not pos- 
sess the striking beauty which must in early youth have characterized 
her fine face. He was dressed simply in jacket and trousers, but in 
mourning for that other prince, like himself the only son and heir of 
royal parents whose young head has been laid low in the dust of 
death. The son of Napoleon III. came forward, bowing from side to 
side, and took his place on the smallest of the chairs in front of the 
altar. 

Immediately after him followed the empress: she has now only 
the appearance of a woman who has been very beautiful, as her fair 
face is somewhat faded and worn; but there is a great charm in 
her refined and delicate features, and in the extreme grace of her 
movements. 

I believe the Empress of the French is considered a high authority 
in matters of dress; and if so, her appearance entirely condemned the 
fantastic costumes in which our English ladies have been appearing of 
late. She wore no huge chignon or streaming hair, no looped-up 
tunic or short petticoats; but a plain black silk dress falling in long 
folds to the ground, with a quiet little black lace bonnet over her 
very simply-arranged hair. Perhaps the best description of her per- 
sonal appearance would be to say, that she was simply an extremely 
lady-like woman, with an amiable expression and pleasing manners. 

By her side walked the emperor, steadily and sturdily, as if to him 
the whole thing were simply a business which had to be gone 
through, and the sooner the better. Napoleon III., short as he is, 
and now, in advancing years, decidedly stout, is still a striking-looking 
man. That large head—too large in proportion for the size of his 
body—those strongly-marked, resolute features, seemed well fitted to 
the man, whose ever-working brain teems with the destinies of na- 
tions, and hides in its hidden cells the projects which may one day 
fling the whole of Europe into convulsions. His hair is now of an 
iron-gray, and so are his mustaches and small, pointed beard; but 
there is no sign of any decay of force in the Emperor of the French ; 
he has the look, more than any one I have ever seen, of un homme 
capable, which untranslatable term seems specially to characterize 
him. 

They went forward at once and knelt down on the prie-dieuz pre- 
pared for them. I believe it is only during Lent that they perform 
their devotions there in view of the congregation. At other times 
they occupy a gallery where they are not seen at all. 

The service commenced with a litany, very well sung by an un- 
seen choir, and then the bishop ascended the pulpit, and the chairs of 
the imperial party were turned round so as to face him, by which 
means they were also brought in front of us, and separated from our 
seat only by some four or five gray-headed, weather-beaten officers of 
high rank, who formed the emperor’s suite. The sermon proved to be 
one which powerfully affected both the emperor and empress, for it so 
happened that the young prince’s birthday of thirteen was to occur in 
two days, and the whole of the latter part of the discourse referred to 
this young child, in whom such high hopes centred. 

The first portion of the sermon consisted of a very able comparison 
between the man who lives for the honors and pleasures of this life, 
and he who tramples under foot all earthly desires, and seeks the 
glory of God and the joys of heaven alone. It was a striking 
discourse to be pronounced in that gorgeous chapel, and in face of 
those who had risen to so unusual a share of this world’s pomp and 





greatness ; but the empress seemed greatly to approve of it. Whenever 
there was a burst of special eloquence from the bishop, she turned to 
one of the gray-haired officers close to her, and nodded and smiled 
to him in evident admiration. She did this more particularly when 
the preacher, having expatiated on the deep bliss of a life hid with 
God, wound up by exclaiming that sorrow and evil over such a one 
had no power. “Like other men he seems to suffer, but he suffers 
not ; and when his last hour comes he seems to die, but he dies not; 
death has no dominion over him—he lives—and ever lives to God.” 
Probably the empress thought, as the lady seated next me told me she 
did, that this fine closing sentence was original; but in truth it was 
simply borrowed from that lovely passage in the Apocrypha which 
a “The souls of the righteous are in the hand of God, 

And there shall no torment touch them ; 

In the sight of the unwise they seemed to die, 

And their departure is taken for misery, 

And their going from us to be utter destruction : 

But they are in peace." 

While his wife, however, showed her approbation by such evident 
signs, none could have told from the impassible face of the emperor 
what he thought of the sermon, or whether he thought of it at all; up 
to this moment, he had remained looking fixedly before him, with a 
keen, thoughtful gaze, which seemed to penetrate far beyond the walls 
of the Tuileries. 

But now the bishop began on a theme which riveted his attention 
at once: 

“T have spoken,” said the preacher, “of the triumph of him who 
enters as a conqueror into the kingdom of God, and I am reminded of 
an anniversary which will take place the day after to-morrow ; for it 
was the saying of our most saintly king of old—that the crown of 
France is second only to the crown of heaven; and these words impel 
me irresistibly to a consideration of the destinies of that young child 
who is inheritor of both, and who stands even now on the threshold 
of another year, which carries him another step on that path which 
cannot fail to be a marked and eventful one on earth.” 

He then went on to speak of the great interests which hung on 
this young life, of the pomp and glory which had surrounded his birth, 
and would, he trusted, surround him to the end; and, with the san- 
guine hopes of a devoted adherent of the second empire, he predicted 
a glorious destiny, alike on earth and in heaven, for that child of many 
hopes. He trusted, he said, that, long after the men of the present 
day had all passed away, this young prince would wear the crown of 
France in peace and prosperity, and surrender it only for the brighter 
crown of heaven, whose glory would never fade throughout the eternal 

8. 
And, as the bishop spoke thus, the fair face of the empress flushed 
and paled with emotion, and the keen eyes of the emperor looked out 
from under the shaggy eyebrows, and fastened on the face of the 
preacher with a softness of expression of which they had scarcely 
seemed capable ; while the young boy, toward whom the eyes of all 
were turned, bent down his graceful head till his face was completely 
hidden. 

To me, while the bishop spoke, there came back the memory 
of a scene I would fain have forgotten at that moment. The chapel 
of the Tuileries, and the gray sky and snow-clad earth, all seemed to 
vanish away, as a vision rose up before me, glowing in summer sun- 
shine, of the beautiful gardens and palace of Schénbrunn at Vienna, 
where the only son of another Napoleon, born to the same inheritance, 
object of the same high hopes, passed through those years of early 
youth on which his young successor now was entering. But, pass- 
ing from the sunny gardens where that short and most sad life was 
spent, my thoughts were constrained to turn to a dark vault, where 
a coffin was once pointed out to me as the last receptacle of the 
ashes of that “ King of Rome,” heir of the first great emperor, who 
had gone down mysteriously to his grave in the brightest years of 
opening youth, before the crown of his birthright had ever touched 
his brows. How many ominous points of resemblance there were 
between the early destinies of the dead and the living “son of Na- 
poleon!” The record of that first young life is sealed up and laid 
aside forever; but over the opening page, where the history of the 
second shall be written, dark shadows are already stealing, which 
seem to indicate that for him, no less than for the early dead, it will 
be a blessed thing if the crown of heaven proves a surer inheritance 
than that of France. 
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The sermon was over. The general tone of the whole had been 
marked by the strongest ultramontanism, and it was in this respect 
that it formed so complete a contrast to that which I heard elsewhere 
from Pére Hyacinthe, the first French preacher of the day. 

The emperor and empress returned to their places before the altar, 
and knelt down—a few words having passed between them, evidently 
on the subject of the allusions to their child in the sermon, and then 
high mass began. It was conducted with great solemnity—all but one 
episode, which struck me as appearing both irreverent and ludicrous. 
It was the sudden apparition of the butler before mentioned, who, 
with a quick movement, came up behind the archbishop, and literally 
snatched the velvet skull-cap from his head—of course, with the ob- 
ject of enabling him to perform the most solemn part of the service 
uncovered ; but it was done in a manner so exactly resembling the 
way in which a saucy boy in the streets performs the same ceremony 
on his companion, that it conveyed a painfully-absurd impression ; as 
did also the proceedings of the choir-boys, who, every time they genu- 
flected before the altar, turned round and repeated precisely the same 
act of homage to the emperor, as if there was to be no distinction be- 
tween the honor they wished to show the King of kings and that offere. 
to the earthly monarch. 

All thoughts, however, of any thing but the highest enjoyment 
soon passed away ; for, when the little bell had announced that the 
consecration was over, and the deep silence which followed it had 
lasted a few minutes, there suddenly arose high above our heads, like 
an angel singing in the air, the most exquisite woman’s voice I almost 

ever heard, breathing out a Salutaris hostia with a sweetness and pearly 
clearness of tone which were unspeakably beautiful. The singer was 
unseen ; but so full and rich was the lovely voice, that one could not 
even tell from what direction it proceeded, as, quite alone, with only 
the softest organ accompaniment, it filled the whole chapel for some 
time with its pathetic melody, and at last died away in a sort of lan- 
guor of sweetness which seemed still to breathe from the air when it 
had already ceased. I was told afterward that it was probably the 
chief prima donna of the day, as the first singers are always employed 
in the Tuileries’ Chapel. But I do not know certainly that it was; I 
only know that neither Jenny Lind, nor other noted singers I have 
heard, ever left such an impression of beauty on my mind as that one 
soft strain of sacred music floating in the upper air of the quiet chapel. 
At last, mass was atan end. The emperor rose at once, and, bowing 
as he went, passed down toward the door. The empress stopped for 
a moment, with her son at her side, to say a few words to the Duchesse 
de C——, who was in the seat with me; and her gentle, unassuming 
manner struck me very pleasantly. Then she, too, went on, followed 
by her ladies, and the whole train passed quickly from our sight. 

Very different, indeed, from this aristocratic congregation were the 
masses who thronged the Church of the Madeleine, when the Car- 
melite monk, who has acquired a European reputation for eloquence, 
preached the sermon which has since been the cause of so much ex- 
citement in the ecclesiastical world of Paris. I was told that, unless 
I went an hour and a half before the time fixed, I should not get a 
seat, and I found this warning perfectly justified, for already when I 
went there the great church was half full, and, had I been only a few 
minutes later, I should have failed in getting the place near the pulpit 
which I was fortunate enough to obtain. Within half an hour after, 
there was not standing-room for the men, who filled every passage, 
and ladies were sitting on the steps, on the floor, on the railings, and 
wherever a few inches of space were to be found. Every class seemed 
to be represented in this enormous crowd—la haute aristocratic, as well 
as la bowrgeoisie and the peasantry, many of whom seemed to have 
come from the country, while there were members, I believe, of almost 
every religious order in Paris. 

There was much to interest in the aspect of this great crowd of 
Parisians, and the time passed quickly, till a quiet, low mass com- 
menced at the altar; then, scarcely had the creed been said when the 
noiseless approach of the great preacher was detected, and he was seen 
kneeling down in the pulpit, which he had entered unobserved. In 
another moment he stood up and silently surveyed the enormous mass 
of human beings whom the fame of his rare gifts had drawn to the 
spot. Father Hyacinthe has a noble face ; his marked, well-cut features 
are of a very refined type; his eyes are clear and penetrating, and, 
unlike the majority of religious, he does not keep them fixed on the 
ground, but looks out with a free, bold glance, which is full of can- 
dor and truth ; he is pale and thin, but scarcely ascetic-looking, and, 





though he seems to be no longer young, the fringe of dark hair below 
his tonsure is untinged with gray. He wore an under-robe of brown 
serge, with loose hanging sleeves, and over it the white woollen habit 
of the Carmelites. 

Perfect silence reigned through the vast church, and all seemed 
to wait breathlessly for the first words from the lips that have spoken 
the truth to France more boldly than any others in this age. At last 
his accents were heard; in a clear, vibrating tone, which rang to the 
uttermost limits of the vast fabric, he gave out the words, “I heard 
Thy voice . . . and I hid myself.” He did not pause to state whence 
the text was taken, but instantly plunged into a graphic and startling 
description of the first guilty man seeking so vainly, so madly, to hide 
from the eye of the Omnipotent Being who had created him. Then 
he passed to an able and thoroughly philosophical explanation of the 
manner in which the whole human race became tainted by this first 
sin, and its effects on individuals. In this, as in every other part of 
his sermon, when he touched on dogmas which modern skepticism has 
disputed, the preacher gave a detailed résumé of the arguments brought 
by unbelievers against the truth, and refuted them with a withering 
sarcasm which was full of power. 

Then he spoke of the terrible earthquakes in Mexico, which had 
caused the suffering he expected his hearers to relieve. What, he 
asked, was the primary cause of these catastrophes? He would tell 
them in plain words, though he knew the majority of his hearers 
would revolt against the statement—he would tell them that these 
calamities were the chastisement of sin!—the sin that steeps this 
whole beautiful world in pollution, that infests the great cities of civil- 
ization—the mountain villages, the hamlets of the plain—that walks 
the waters of the sea, and burrows in the depths of the earth, wher- 
ever human skill has led human beings with their passions and their 
crimes—and in the lands where those convulsions of Nature had taken 
place, had there not been slavery and crime, and bloodshedding and 
torture, under the very shadow of the Cross, planted there by the Chris- 
tians who first took possession of them in the name of Christ? 

As he spoke on this theme, the flood of natural eloquence with 
which this man is so remarkably gifted, burst from his lips, and his 
description of the guilty condition of this world, on which the eter- 
nally-righteous God is forever looking down with eyes too pure to be- 
hold iniquity, was simply magnificent, and not the less so for being 
thoroughly philosophical. It was plain that this monk was a man 
who had not feared to face the mystery of the origin of evil and all 
the dark problems which spring from that great centre; but deep and 
difficult as was the theme on which he spoke, the stream of thought 
that bore him onward seémed to carry him out of himself, and his 
voice rolled like melodious thunder over the whole vast church, vi- 
brating through the resounding air till every one of that great multi- 
tude must have heard and felt each word. As he terminated his won- 
derful picture of that horror of great darkness which morally under- 
lies the outward beauty and sunshine of this lovely world, his ringing 
tones died away into a sort of moan, and he remained silent, his gaze 
fixed on vacancy, as if contemplating the awful images he had con- 
jured up. After a few minutes’ silence, he seemed, as it were, to 
draw himself back from the dark thoughts that engrossed him; he 
came forward, and looked down from the pulpit on the vast audience. 
“You will ask me,” he said, speaking very quietly, “ why this just 
chastisement of sin is to take effect on the persons of a few only out 
of the guilty masses who throng this fair, sad world—why these are 
to suffer and we to escape—why the yawning earth and the mountain 
wave are to swallow up those hundreds of Mexico, while the thou- 
sands of Paris and the millions of Europe are left in ease and safety, 
in luxury and rest?” Again, for a moment, he paused, and sent his 
keen glance over the multitude of faces upturned toward him. Then 
he folded his arms, and said, calmly, “ Mes fréres, je n’en sais rien.” 
Not a sound interrupted the momentary silence which followed, but 
almost instantly he raised his right arm, and stretched it out with s 
solemn gesture, as he said, “ The question you would ask me hollows 
out beneath my gaze a dark and fathomless abyss—the abyss of the 
mind of God. Deep in the hidden councils of the Omnipotent, t 
whom the myriad worlds that throng infinity are but as moats floating 
in the sunbeams of the morning, and who yet deals with each individ- 
ual soul on this one puny globe as if it alone existed for Him in all 
eternity—deep in the mysteries of His justice and of His mercy, ever 
active, yet never opposed, lies hid the solution of that problem before 
which I, a mortal man, can but bow my head in adoration and sub- 
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mission. But, my brothers,” he went on, a sudden animation kindling 
in his eyes till they seemed to glow as with fire; “‘I can see well and 
clearly that, in this age of intellectual inquiry, God needs some such 
witness as the cleaving earth of Mexico to prove His hatred of sin, 
and His power to chastise as well as to bless; for it is no more as in 
times of less mental progress and lower culture, when falsehood and 
unbelief appeared before men in their true guise, and, if embraced, 
were embraced as the enemies of God and of religion; it is now by 
appeals to the highest qualities of our souls, to our finest instincts, 
that we are asked to throw off the trammels of the faith—it is in the 
name of truth and virtue and brotherly love that we are called on to 
deny the God of revelation; and error, in our generation—error itself, 
has become transfigured as an angel of light in the heaven of our 
most noble thoughts.” 

On this theme the preacher went on long, showing that he had 
gauged the depths of the rationalism and infidelity of the day, with 
such an uncompromising candor and keen intelligence as are not often 
brought to the task. 

Drawing now to the close of his sermon, he spoke of the remedies 
with which we were bound to try, at least, to combat the evils of which 
he had been speaking ; and it was in this part of his discourse that 
the most remarkable feature of the whole became so prominent. This 
was the freedom and liberality of thought—the utter absence of any 
thing approaching to ultramontanism which, in a preacher who was a 
Roman Catholic and a monk of one of that church’s most ascetic orders, 
was certainly very extraordinary. The most large-hearted and inde- 
pendent orator, that ever spoke to a monster-meeting from a platform, 
could hardly have exceeded Father Hyacinthe in the breadth and 
liberality of his views—universal love, brotherly kindness—the whole 
world girt about with a mutual interchange of benefit, irrespective of 
differing creeds or nationalities—all barricrs between human beings, 
the common offspring of the universal Father, thrown down—no 
limits of government, ecclesiastical or temporal, to separate the brothers 
of the human race—no conditions imposed on mutual help—the gifts, 
the powers, the wealth of each, to become by the law of charity the 
treasury of all—such were, in substance, the counsels he addressed from 
a Roman Catholic pulpit to a Roman Catholic audience, and the aston- 
ishment and excitement with which he was heard by his French hear- 
ers are still, I am told, the theme of much comment in the saloons of 
Paris. He descended to details, which showed that he most thor- 
oughly meant what he said. “ Why,” he asked, “ were the Arab chil- 
dren of Algeria only to receive instruction from the French schools, if 
they became Roman Catholics? Why were these narrowing limits to 
be set to the only education they could and would accept? Let them 
come freely to drink from the fountains of moral truth and purity, and 
leave the rest to God! In asking now that help should be given to 





the Mexican sufferers, did they suppose he asked it only of those who | 


were of the same faith, and, as the children of France, descendants of 
the same Latin race? No! 
less there were many who shared neither in the religion nor the na- 
tionality of the French ; but they were no less the brothers of those 
sufferers—the children of the Universal Parent, bone of their bone 
and flesh of their flesh—the link between man and man over the whole 
surface of this teeming globe could never be really broken by the fan- 
cied barriers of prejudice and bigotry—all the denizens of earth were 
one in hopes and fears, in power of suffering, and capacity for joy, in 
breath of life and certainty of death—one let them be in charity and 
mutual aid, in generous sympathy and universal love.” He ceased, 


scendants of those who lived under the government of Napoleon III. ? 
Very strange, I believe, will be the answer to that question some hun- 
dred years hence. 





DEATH FROM A _ SCIENTIFIC POINT OF 
VIEW. 


T is a law of Nature that whatever has a beginning must 
also have an end, the idea of death itself being associated 
with birth. 

But this term of life, the moment that reduces to inert mat- 
ter the body which life had animated, may arrive sooner or 
later, accidentally or naturally. 

Accidental death happens when one of the essential organs 
of life, from some cause or other, ceases to act; these principal 
organs being the brain, lungs, and heart. 

The action of the brain, however, may be almost wholly 
suppressed, and yet life continue; breathing may for some time 
be suspended, and yet life linger within ; but when the beatings 
of the heart cease, then life is extinct. 

Accidental death, therefore, is all the more rapid from its 
cause acting more immediately on the circulating centre; it 
may happen at all ages, although it is much more frequent in 
the earlier than the later stages of existence. 

Natural death is much rarer; accidents or disease almost 
always consuming life before the period primitively fixed upon 
by Nature. 

It may also happen at a more or less advanced age, accord- 
ing to the peculiarities of constitution, sex, race, climate, etc. 
When the work of destruction follows its usual course, life de- 
parts in an opposite sense from the one in which it had been 
developed ; in the embryo life seems to march from the heart 
to the remoter organs, but in the old man it gradually for- 
sakes his body from the circumference to the centre. Then 
the members, becoming motionless, and obeying the law of 
heaviness, lose their sensibility and heat; the muscles no 
longer obey the will, even if the will exist; the skin becomes 
cold and dry, or is covered with a viscous sweat; the face as- 
sumes a characteristic aspect, and appears emaciated; the 
eyes withdraw deep into their orbits, the cornea is unsettled, 
the eyelids are half closed by the lowering of the upper one, 
the cheek-bones become prominent, the nose droops, and the 
discolored lips are parted and puckered. The voice, like thought, 
becomes incoherent; the eyes lose their powers of vision, and 


| the olfactory nerves are insensible to odors; but hearing is 


In the vast assembly before him, doubt- | 


and disappeared from the pulpit as suddenly as he had entered it: in | 
| which, even for some time after death, retain organic proper- 


silence the vast audience waited for the conclusion of the mass, and 
then they poured out in one huge stream through the streets. 
Imperfect and inadequate as this brief analysis of Pére Hyacinthe’s 
sermon must necessarily be, taken as it is from memory, it may serve 
to show the extraordinary contrast between that discourse and the one 
which was delivered at the Tuileries. There the most marked ultra- 
montanism pervaded every word—the infallibility of the Church, the 
cultus of the Blessed Virgin, the invocation of the saints, were all em- 
phatically enunciated ; but from the lips of the Carmelite monk not 
one syllable was heard on any of these subjects: the broadest views 
of liberalism, the most perfect independence of thought, subject only 
to a belief in God and His Christ, characterized the whole of his ex- 
hortations. These men are the representatives of the opposite schools 
of thought which are moulding the religion of France at the present 
day. What will be the faith of the next generation ?—of the de- 


among the last of the faculties that leave hin. The abdominal 
and pectoral viscera cease to fulfil their functions, drinks fall 
into the esophagus as into an inert tube; breathing becomes 
short, slow, and irregular, now suspended, now renewed, ter- 
minating finally in the last gasp. The pulse beats rapidly, but 
fainter and fainter, offering numerous remittances until it 
ceases to be appreciable. The heart still continues beating 
feebly and irregularly, and its last contraction marks the mo- 
ment that separates life from death. 

No vestige of life now remains except in certain tissues, 


ties; the capillaries are contracted, sq as to drive into the 


| veins all the blood they contain; the irritability of the muscles 





! 


is demonstrated when placed under the influence of the voltaic 
pile; the uterus can expel the infant within, even when the 
heart has ceased to beat, ete. These last phenomena of life 
soon disappear, then the blood decomposes, its liquid parts 
infiltrating the tissues, and its solid elements being deposited 
either on the heart or on the sides of the vessels. Then 
follows decomposition, which slowly and mysteriously reduces 
the whole to water, carbonic acid and ammonia being the 
products into which are resolved all animal matters in a 
state of putrefaction. These matters of complex composition 
return to the inorganic combinations which enabled the plants 
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to elaborate them ; thus the study of putrefaction, at first so re- 
volting, acquires a special philosophical interest, while revealing 
to us a chain-work of phenomena admirable on account of its 
beautiful simplicity. 





MILL ON THE WOMAN QUESTION. 





R. MILL has now given ns his contribution to the philos- 
ophy of the woman question. His work has been 
looked for with solicitude, for there are many who, recognizing 
the importance of the subject, recognize also its difficulties, 
and want light and guidance in dealing with them. The dis- 
cussion, hitherto, has not given satisfaction to thoughtful per- 
sons. Truths, half-truths, gross errors, and palpable absurdities, 
have been promulgated so indiscriminately as almost to con- 
found the earnest and intelligent inquirer; and it was beginning 
to be felt that the question needed an exponent who could make 
a rational and consistent statement of its claims, and which 
should have something of the weight of recognized authority. 
Mr. Mill was the man for the undertaking, and the friends of 
the new movement have reason to be proud of their champion. 
Mr. Mill is a philosophic student of human nature and human 
affairs, and is trained to the practical as well as the theoretic 
consideration of public questions. He is now the authoritative 
interpreter of the highest laws of logic—the laws of the pur- 
suit of truth—and is a courageous and untrammelled thinker, 
who has no hesitancy in the utterance of his extremest convic- 
tions. Mr. Mill has besides been long and deeply interested in 
this subject, and, bringing to it all those intellectual accomplish- 
ments which have won for him the character of “the most 
elaborated mind of his age,” we were justified in expecting 
from him a powerful plea for the cause he has espoused—some- 
thing that can be accepted as valid, and made the basis of an 
intelligent judgment of the question. 

Whatever may be thought of the sufficiency of Mr. Mill’s 
argument, nobody will doubt that it expresses his candid and 
most earnest convictions. He takes the extremest ground, 
asserts the absolute equality of the sexes, characterizes the 
subordination of woman to be essential slavery, declares this 
subordination to be vicious in all its consequences to both 
sexes, and demands the unqualified abrogation of all the legal 
disabilities of women, and the removal of every impediment to 
their entering into the freest competition with man in all spheres 
of activity. We have read and reread his book with care, and 
have been deeply interested in every page of it. It is by far 
the ablest contribution yet made to the discussion, and presents 
many phases of it in new and striking lights. He urges with 
great impressiveness many considerations which should be 
pondered and heeded by all. But, while cordially conceding 
the various eminent merits of his essay, we are still of opinion 
that his statement is incomplete, and his discussion inconclusive. 
Mr. Mill, we think, is chargeable with violating those conditions 
which he has himself laid down for the conduct of the argu- 
ment. He says: “ The discussion must be a real discussion, 
descending to foundations, and not resting satisfied with vague 
and general assertions.” 

Now, what is the question to the foundations of which we 
must go if this discussion is to be real and not a sham? The 
question is, Shall the social relations of woman be revolu- 
tionized? There is an order of society which is a fact of 
human nature and an outgrowth of all past experience: that 
order practically limits the sphere of feminine activity, and the 
question is, Shall those limitations be now abolished? The issue 
is not whether the circumstances of woman require ameliora- 
tion or amendment—that everybody concedes—but it is, Shall 
this improvement continue to go forward as it has gone for- 
ward, or is the next step to be the sweeping away of every 
thing like a circumscribed sphere of action for the female sex ? 
Mr. Mill denies the right of society to prescribe the sphere of 





woman ; but we shall be better able to judge about that when 
we have ascertained whether there be such a thing as a femi- 
nine sphere, and what determines it; only thus can we reach 
the foundation we seek. 

The “sphere” of any living being is simply the arena or 
field of its activities, and in this sense the conception is a natu- 
ral and inevitable one. All living creatures have their spheres, 
and the very first thing that we recognize concerning them is 
that they differ from each other. The horse, for example, has 
its sphere, which differs from that of the beaver, the eagle, or 
the bee; that is, each has a range of activities appropriate to 
it. Now, what is it that first creates the diversity of these 
spheres, and thus determines the boundaries of each? Obvi- 
ously, it is the special capacities and endowments of the en- 
sphered creature. Each being must act in accordance with the 
way it is constituted. But this is no more true of the lower 
creatures than of the higher. The same law holds in all cases, 
from the animalcule to the archangel: the scope of the actiy- 
ities is determined by the powers and faculties of the acting or- 
ganism. To this principle woman is no exception. If the capa- 
cities of woman are unlimited, her sphere will be boundless; 
if they are circumscribed, her sphere will have its answering 
limitations; if woman’s capacities of action are identical with 
those of man, her sphere will coincide with his; if they are 
peculiar to her, she will have a sphere of her own. Here, 
then, we reach that foundation of the question for which Mr. 
Mill bids us search. It is an analysis of the feminine nature, 
which shall show how it is constituted, what are its endow- 
ments, and what are the proportions of these endowments. 
The destiny of woman is the resultant of the organization of 
woman, and our knowledge of her true sphere depends upon 
our knowledge of that organization. 

When, therefore, Mr. Mill insisted that we should descend to 
the foundations of the question, we had a right to expect that 
he would conform to his own requirements, and address him- 
self to the full elucidation of this aspect of it. We were jus- 
tified in expecting that he would do what has not yet been 
done, and which is an indispensable prerequisite to this discus- 
sion, that is, to make such a clear and full analysis of the fem- 
inine character as will decisively define the sphere of action 
which she is intended by nature to fill. But, Mr. Mill does no 
such thing; and, what\is most surprising, while he deplores 
the need of it, he, at the same time, denies the possibility of it. 
He says: “Of all difficulties which impede the progress of 
thought and the formation of well-grounded opinions on life and 
social arrangements, the greatest is now the unspeakable igno- 
rance and inattention of mankind in respect to the influences 
which form human character. In regard to that most diffi- 
cult question, what are the natural differences between the two 
sexes? . . . Almost all neglect and make light of the only 
means by which any practical insight can be obtained into it. 
This is an analytic study of the most important department of 
psychology, the laws of the influences of circumstances on 
character.” Now, the clear conclusion to be drawn from this 
is, that, the necessary knowledge being wanting, until it is fur- 
nished the whole discussion is premature. But, instead of re- 
lieving us of our dilemma, by supplying the needed informs- 
tion, Mr. Mill proceeds to aggravate it by denying that we can 
attain to any true understanding of the feminine nature. The 
being, woman, with which we have acquaintance, he will not 
accept as woman at all. She is a perverted and distorted prod- 
uct of ages of enslavement. Mr. Mill says: “I deny that any 
one knows, or can know, the nature of the two sexes as long 
they have only been seen in their present relation to each other. 
If man had ever been found in society without woman, or Wo- 
man without man, or if there had been a society of men and 
women, in which the women were not under the control of the 
men, something might have been positively known about the 
mental and moral differences which may be inherent in the 
nature of each. What is now called the nature of woman is am 
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eminently artificial thing, the result of forced repression in 
some directions, unnatural stimulation in others. It may be as- 
serted, without scruple, that no other class of dependants have 
had their character so entirely distorted from its natural pro- 
portions by their relations with their masters.” 

And this is the effect of Mr. Mill’s going to the bottom of 
the subject—to knock the bottom out, and land us in the most 
helpless skepticism. Woman as she is—all the women we 
know, or can know—is unceremoniously ruled out of court. 
Of course, the same reasoning applies to man, for Mr. Mill has 
elaborately shown how Ais nature also has been perverted and 
distorted by his past relationship with woman. And we are, 
therefore, brought to the strange conclusion that, for the scien- 
tific study of the sexes with a view to determine their respec- 
tive constitutions and characters, we are not to employ any of 
the examples which fall within the range of observation and 
experience, and are cut off from the inquiry until we can find 
men and women who live out of relations with each other. But, 
could we get that extraordinary knowledge, it would be inap- 
plicable to present circumstances, and therefore worthless. It 
is with men and women as they are that we must deal; and, 
when it is proposed to extend or abolish the present sphere of 
woman, it must first be shown that the capacities and constitu- 
tion of the present woman require it. 

This argument of Mr. Mill’s is not new; it has been used 
before in parallel circumstances. Sylvester Graham, a few 
years ago, undertook to reform the world dietetically. He 
ascribed the chief evils of society to eating meat, and main- 
tained that human nature can never be perfected until it adopts 
a vegetarian diet. It was replied that his reform was unnatural, 
and that, if he would consult the human constitution, he would 
find it against him. The teeth and the digestive arrange- 
ments in man are intermediate between the carnivore and the 
herbivor#, and, partaking of the characters of both, they show 
that man is designed to use a mixed diet. And what was the 
reply? Substantially this. “It avails nothing to say that 
the nature of man adapts him to his present dietetical func- 
tions, and makes these appropriate to him. I deny that 
any one knows, or can know, the nature of man as regards the 
food he should eat, as long as he is only known with his pres- 
ent dietetical habits. If men had ever been found who ate 
nothing but vegetables, something might positively have been 
known concerning his inherent alimentary requirements. What 
is now called the nature of man, is an eminently artificial 
thing, the result of a long course of perverted appetites and 
wrong assimilation. It may be asserted, without scruple, that 
no other class of animals have had their alimentary character 
80 entirely distorted from its natural direction as man by his 
perverse, meat-eating habits.” 

Everybody sees that, in the case of Mr. Graham, this was 
but an ingenious evasion of a formidable difficulty ; Nature be- 
ing against him, he repudiated her. It does not look well for 
Mr. Mill’s case that he has been driven to the adoption of the 
same tactics. Nor can we see what he gains by it. If the 
woman of Nature is no longer extant, while the distorted arti- 
ficiality we have in her place can only mislead the reason, by 
what authority does reason venture to revolutionize existing 
feminine relations? The argument has a double edge. If 
it cuts the ground from under those who maintain the limi- 
tations of the feminine sphere, it equally cuts the ground from 
under those who would abolish these limitations. But this is 
more than Mr. Mill means. When he says, elsewhere, that “ the 
decision on this, as on any other social arrangements of man- 
kind, must depend upon what an enlightened estimate of ten- 
dencies and consequences may show to be most advantageous,” 
he puts the question on the true ground, and, from this point 
of view, woman as she is, becomes as legitimate and trust- 
worthy a subject of study as man or any other social factor. 
And as the whole question is, What is best for woman—what 
Will injure and what will benefit her? we are brought back to 





the primary and essential inquiry, What are the laws, capaci- 
ties, and limits of that feminine nature to which one set of so- 
cial arrangements may be better suited than another? 





TABLE-TALK. 


N an essay in Puinam’s Magazine, on “The Stage and Nature,” 
the writer attempts to account in part for the artificial manner 
of the actor, by the assumed fact that he lives excluded from society, and 
hence is deprived of adequate opportunity for the study of high-bred 
examples of tone, manner, and speech. But how is it that clergymen, 
lawyers, and platform speakers, many of whom are the pets of society, 
have almost invariably an artificial manner in their public addresses ? 
Our essayist is quite happy in describing the marvellous transforma- 
tion that occurs between the gentleman who enters the theatre at 
the rear door, and thirty minutes later is found strutting and bellow- 
ing before the footlights. But does not a similar transformation occur 
between the smooth-spoken, easy clergyman, as he salutes his parish- 
ioners at the church door, and the same gentleman a little later, in the 
full flood of his noisy, affected, and twangy eloquence? There are 
several things that unite in producing the varied mannerisms of the 
stage, pulpit, and bar. One is, defects in the acoustics of almost all 
public buildings, which render level talking nearly impossible. When- 
ever a speaker has to pitch his voice at an unnatural level in order to be 
heard, he is sure, in doing so, to get into strained, forced, and unpleas- 
ant habits of delivery. Of all the theatres in New York, Booth’s is 
the only one in which the ordinary voice can easily be heard. The 
actors, however, cannot forget the training which has grown out of 
the acoustic necessities of other theatres, and roar at ‘us there as they de 
elsewhere. Apart from this, we must recollect that the style of an actor 
or of a preacher is not so much the product of himself as of the taste he 
appeals to. We mentioned in an earlier number of this Journnat that 
our public speakers needed training in effective talking, as distin 
guished from affected spouting—but, so long as our audiences like and 
applaud the demonstrative and noisy, a better manner will scarcely 
obtain. The most popular preacher in America, a man whose genius is 
unquestioned, and whose culture is or ought to be of the highest, ad. 
dresses his audiences in the worst manner of the platform—at one 
moment colloquial, at another lashing himself into a noisy fury, full 
of gesture, bombast, and overdone emphasis. We are speaking of 
his manner, and not his matter, which is often admirable. No such 
style would be tolerated in England outside ofa Dissenting chapel. If 
Sheridan could return to-day to the House of Commons, and attempt 
one of his highly-wrought orations, he would inevitably be coughed 
down. The speakers in the House of Commons are not by any means 
good talkers, but a slow, hesitating manner, where the matter is good, 
will be tolerated when mere oratory or eloquence would not be listened 
to at all. It is now quite the fashion to belabor actors on account of 
their false methods, and all over the country rises a cry for the realis- 
tic and genuine in the art of the stage. But in justice let us demand 
no less of all other public speakers, until the pompous pumping of the 
pulpit, the declamation of the bar (which with us is not near so man- 
neristic as in England, and as a whole is less objectionable than any 
other form of public speaking), or the noisy roaring of the platform, 
shall altogether cease. 


—— Throughout the country at the various universities and col- 
leges, the scholastic year has now closed, and professors and students 
alike are resting from their labors. A gratifying fact, which is evident 
from the unanimous verdict of the entire press, is, that the standard of 
scholarship is steadily advancing, and that, as a body, the graduates of 
*69 are superior to those of any preceding year. The general tone of our 
collegiate institutions may be readily gathered from the journals and 
magazines, edited and managed exclusively by students, which now 
form a feature of American educational institutions, most of which 
are noticeable for their freshness, vigor, and ability, though none are 
quite free from certain defects which are the characteristics of young 
and unpractised writers. The glories of commencement are gradually 
being absorbed by the superior attractions of “Class Day,” on which 
the formal disruption of the graduating class takes place. The exer- 
cises of this “day of days,” while varied in details, embrace every- 
where the same general characteristics, consisting of poems, orations, 
songs, grotesque sports, dedications of memorial trees, vines, and 
stones, feasting and dancing. The songs are always original, and 
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most of them as ephemeral as the cloud of smoke from the “ fare- 
well pipe of peace ;” yet occasionally gems of poetic beauty flash from 
the Laureate’s pen, as in the following farewell ode of the class which 
has just left “ Old Harvard: ” 
“* Like the thousands before us, we gather to-day, 
And with beauty in blossom and gem ; 
We march on the world as bigh-hearted as they, 
To forget, be forgotten, like them. 
Forget thee, my brother? forgotten by thee ? 
Alma Mater, thy blessing forgot ? 
Oh, dry with the dryness of ashes will be 
The heart that remembereth not ! 


“ Give thy hand to me, brother! Farewell must be said. 

There is bitterness love would prolong: 

There are prayer for the living and praise of the dead ; 
There are sorrow, and promise, and song. 

Alma Mater, God bless thee ! Dear Mother, adieu ! 
On our tongues are hurrah! and alas! 

*Tis alas! for the days that will never renew ; 
*Tis hurrah ! we salute thee and pass.” 

—— The decadence of politeness in all public gatherings has been 
commented upon many times, and it would seem as if nothing more 
remained to be said on this subject. But silence is to let the matter 
go by default, and possibly a persistent exposition of the evil may do 
something to awaken the attention of those commonly guilty in the 
premises. So rapidly has politeness declined, so marked have become 
certain forms of boorishness, that it is no longer possible to ride in a 
street-car, or enter a theatre or concert-room, and not experience some 
unbearable rudeness. This is so peculiarly the case in connection 
with the street-cars, that no person can now enter these vehicles and 
retain his self-respect. The indignities he must submit to come, first, 
from ill-mannered passengers, and, secondly, from ill-mannered con- 
ductors. The former, in entering or leaving, think nothing of rudely 
and forcibly thrusting him aside, and never dream of expending even 
a look upon him. He is simply an obstacle, which they thrust aside, 
as they would an article of merchandise. As for the conductor, he 
goes further—to ignore a passenger by considering him as merchan- 
dise might be tolerated ; but fares are to be collected, and this renders 
each passenger the conductor’s mortal enemy. He never thinks of 
asking for his fare, or politely intimating his readiness to receive it. 
He simply roughly takes you by the shoulder, and thrusts his hand in 
your face. If you remonstrate, you are laughed at for your pains, and 
a majority of the passengers take so much pleasure in the despotism 
of these car-kings, that they will heartily enjoy your discomfiture. 
There is not mach esprit du corps, or fellow-feeling, among American 
travellers, whether on short or long routes; and usuaily a conductor 
has it pretty much all his own way, because he is sure of the sym- 
pathy of at least all the rougher portion of his little community. 
Americans, moreover, are so notoriously tolerant of ill-breeding on the 
part of their public servants, that one who resents an indignity is 
looked at with amazement, as if to say, “‘ Why, what a fool you are 
to make a fuss about a thing that everybody has to submit to!” But, 
if the manners of passengers and conductors do not mend, it will soon 
ome to pass that a ride on a public car will be pretty nearly the last 
thing a lady or gentleman will undertake. 





Mr. Winslow Homer’s sketch, on our front page, of a familiar 
road-side scene, can scarcely fail to stir the blood of all those of our 
readers who are waiting impatiently for their summer vacations to be- 
gin. To a town-wearied man, woman, or child, who has been longing 
for the woods and the fields, who has been panting in the close office, 
or the dull school-room, for the sound of waters, the fragrance of the 
meadows, the air of the mountains, there is rarely exhilaration so 
stirring as that which he feels when once fairly beyond the borders of 
the city, either in car, steamer, or stage-coach. The eager traveller, 
in this case, surrenders himself with all his soul to his new surround- 
ings. He snuffs the air from the hills with a deep, hearty relish. He 
is full of raptures at the first glimpse of a lake or stream. He is de- 
lighted at the dark, cool shadows of the forests. He watches the 
group of cattle in the pastures, and strains to see the little cottages 
hid away among rose-bushes and other shrubbery. The country- 
wagon, or team of oxen, or hay-cart piled high with the odorous 
grass, has each its picturesque charm. If seated upon a country- 
coach, with all the minor varieties of the country unfolding mo- 
mentarily before him, he enters with a new and surprising pleasure 
into all the aspects of the unfamiliar life. Groups of children on the 
road-side, who hail him with half-timid cheers, are ‘responded to with 





a hearty hurrah. He is out for a holiday, and he means to convert 
every thing he meets into ministers to his pleasure. If there are 
pretty girls on the coach beside him—all the better; agreeable wo- 
men are prone to enhance vacation pleasures under nearly all circum- 
stances. It is only when we temporarily take up a hunter’s life in 
the heart of the Adirondacks, or in similar wildernesses, that we can 
dispense with their enlivening companionship. These little summer 
scenes, like that of Mr. Homer’s sketch, are necessarily abundant all 
through the season. Everywhere—by lake-side, on the mountain, at 
the sea-shore—the country is dotted with pleasure-seekers, and artists 
find no lack of pleasing groups for their sketch-book. 


—— The anecdote of the great Emperor Charles having twice 
picked up Titian’s pencil and presented it to him, saying, “ To wait on 
Titian is service for an emperor,” is well known, but we do not remem- 
ber to have met with the following: Titian had painted the portrait 
of Charles several times, but, now being called to the court of that 
prince, he, for the last time, painted his portrait just as it then ap- 
peared in the latter part of his life; and this picture also pleased the 
renowned emperor. Certain it is, that the very first portrait that 
Titian drew of him so struck him with admiration, that he would 
never after sit to any other artist, and, for every picture Titian took 
of him, he gave him a thousand crowns of gold. Titian painted three 
portraits of the emperor; and, when he last sat to him, at the conclu- 
sion of the picture, Charles said, with emphasis, “ This is the third 
time I have triumphed over Death!” 





One of the more recent English publications is a book of 
travels in Austria, in which the writer expresses his surprise at the 
fact that in many middle-class families, even where the heads of fam- 
ilies are erudite scholars, well-known in the world of letters, the wives 
habitually cook the dinner, place it upon the table, and then act as 


| waiters, even when guests partake of it. The London Wews, in an 
| elaborate article upon the subject, accounts for this by stating that 


many of the scholars of continental Europe are born, live, and die, 
poor, and that, their hearts being given to their studies, they select a 
wife, not for her mental and social acquirements, but as a practical 
assistant on the rough road of life. “She can push bebind if she 
cannot pull in front, and thus materially lighten the load he has to 
draw.” 





Piterary Aotes. 


] fy has almost universally been believed that, for seventeen years before 

his death, Daniel Defoe withdrew himself entirely from the ranks 
of political writers, and confined his literary labors to the composition 
of works of fiction ; but, within the past few years, it has been discov- 
ered that he was secretly employed as a censor of the press and an 
anonymous writer in support of the government. Some four years 
since, several autograph letters, written in 1718, from Defoe to Charles 
de la Fay, Esq., were accidentally found in the state-paper office of the 
English Government, which avow Defoe’s connection with the follow- 
ing papers: Mercurius Politicus, Dormer’s News Letter, and Mist’s Weekly 
Journal. Mr. William Lee, an ardent admirer of the great novelist 
and polemic, at once devoted himself to an investigation of the matter, 
and the result of his labors is a work, in two volumes, entitled ‘ Daniel 
Defoe, his Life and recently-discovered Writings, extending from 1716 
to 1729.” In this book appears a list of the authentic works of De- 
foe, including in all two hundred and fifty. It has been the aim of Mr. 
Lee to defend the character of his idol from every unfriendly hand, and 
to place his reputation untarnished before the world ; yet he shows that 
Defoe, while apparently under the ban of the Whig government, was in 
its pay, and, as its secret agent, was connected with the leading Tory 
organs for the purpose of suppressing articles which might work evil to 
his patrons, or, in his own words, so to conduct the management of 
these journals that they should “ pass as Tory papers, and yet be dis- 
abled and enervated so as to do no mischief, or give any offence to the 
government.”” The discovery of this connection with the government, 
by Defoe’s former friends and Tory associates, was the cause of the 
venom with which they pursued him, and which embittered his latter 
years. 


The Nineteenth Century is the name of a new illustrated Southern 
monthly magazine, published in Charleston, 8. C. It aims to be a 
“‘ sprightly, vivacious, and entertaining magazine,” and its appearance 
indicates that it has not fallen short of its purpose. The leading paper 
in the first number is the first of a series on ‘“‘ The Blockade-Runners 
of the Confederacy,” in which we find a promise of well-told “ hair- 
breadth escapes’ and stirring adventures. ‘Shoulder to Shoulder” 
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is another specimen of the literature of the war, affording highly-read- 
able reminiscences of Southern camps and fields. The first paper is de- 
voted to incidents connected with the attack on Sumter. The editorial 
department is very full of good, pleasant talking, and reminds one a 
little of the old Knickerbocker’s ‘* Gossip” in its best days. Altogether, 
the Nineteenth Century ranks well with the periodicals of the day, and 
is a credit to the South. 


A writer in the Pull Mall Gazette attempts a review of Leland’s 
“Hans Breitmann’s Barty, and other Ballads,’’ which he utterly fails to 
comprehend. He studiously seeks for wit, independent of the idiosyn- 
erasies of style which have won for these poems their great popularity, 
and because, upon reducing them to pure English, they do not sparkle 
with inherent brilliancy, he condemns them. There may not be any 
great talent displayed in the distortions of language by an indifferent 
scholar, but, when the leading feature of an author is the manner in 
which he handles idiomatic peculiarities, a reviewer who ignores these, 
and indulges in indifferent travesty, shows himself to be unjust and 
hypercritical, even though, as in this case, he is compelled to acknowl- 
edge the existence of some merits, which even he cannot entirely ignore. 


Among the book-reviews in a late number of the Examiner and Lon- 
don Review are somewhat extended critiques upon two new books, which 
are considered as valuable additions to the literature of the day. One 
of these works is entitled “‘ Shakespereana Genealogica,” and is devoted 
to the identification of the dramatis persone in Shakespeare’s historical 
plays, from King John to Henry VIII., notes on characters in Macbeth 
and Hamlet, persons and places in Warwickshire, and the genealogy of 
the Shakespeare and Arden families. The book is spoken of in terms 
of unmeasured praise. The other of these volumes is “‘ The Lady of 
Latham,”’ by Madame Guizot de Witt, being the life and original letters 
of Charlotte de la Trémoille, Countess of Derby, which the reviewer 
designates as a literary treasure. The period covered by this book is 
from 1601 to 1664. 


A history of the Princes of Condé during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, by the Duc d’ Aumale, has recently been published in 
Paris, which is the subject of lengthy reviews in the English journals. 
This book has been published after meeting with much opposition from 
the Imperial Government, at which the reviewer expresses some sur- 
prise, the work being “a fair, an honest, and, in many respects, a suc- 
cessful attempt at pure historic writing. . . . We cannot see what im- 
perialism had to lose by its issue, or gain by its suppression.’? The work 
is described as one ‘‘ welcome to the statesman and the soldier,” and 
perhaps “‘ even more welcome to the man who reads for mere amuse- 
ment.”’ 





Matters of Science and Art. 


“ — the May Exhibition of Paintings,’ continues our Paris corre- 

spondent, ‘* M. Nazon, celebrated for the fine taste he displays 
in landscapes, has this year exhibited two paintings—the ‘ Skirt of the 
Wood’ and the ‘ Heart of the Forest.’ The first possesses great truth- 
fulness of aspect; but the second is the more meritorious, being 
specially remarked on account of the very successful rendering of an 
effect, very seldom attempted, and very prudently avoided by land- 
scape-painters—viz., rays of light breaking through the tree-tops, play- 
ing from branch to branch and from leaf to leaf, piercing and en- 
livening the obscurity of the shade, and shining here and there like 
pieces of gold on the greensward below. 

“Mr. McCallum’s ‘Summer,’ a ferest-scene in Durham, England, 
fills us with surprise and perplexity, on account of the marked contrast 
it presents to what we are accustomed to consider as the standard of art 
on this side of the Channel. It is the process of the pre-Raphaelites 
applied to Jandscapes in its absolute rigor—a corner of Nature studied 
with scrupulous exactness, a microscopic fidelity in details, and an ex- 
cess of finish, quite the reverse of the summary, hasty, and too often 
loose style of our Continental landscape-painters. In this instance, aa 
oak is represented which has bravely withstood the storms of centuries, 
having grown on a reddish soil hedged around with gray moss-covered 
rocks, the blocks of which have hindered the natural development of the 
roots, having grown around them twisted and fantastically knotted be- 
fore penetrating the soil. The rays of light streaming down upon it 
reveal the roughness of the trunk, the inequalities of the dry mosses, 
the brightness of the foliage shining in the heat, and the slightest un- 
evenness in the arid and reddish soil. At the first glance, the eye is 
shocked by what may be called here the unusual treatment of the dif- 
ferent objects, the true sometimes seeming so strange ; but, after a little 
observation and reflection, this strange painting exercises upon the be- 
holder a secret power and fascination that entirely subdue and disarm 
unfavorable criticism, the fact remaining-impressed upon our mind that 
great talent and rare energy must have been exercised in the artist so 
completely assimilating Nature to himself. 





“ A remarkable landscape of a ‘Storm in the Rocky Mountains,’ by 
Mr. Bierstadt, an American artist, has attracted a great deal of attention, 
and been very favorably criticised by our best-recognized judges of art 
here. What is especially striking about it, is the enormous scale of this 
nature compared with ours. The trees are three hundred feet high ; the 
mountains, in whole ranges, tower high above the altitude of Mont 
Blanc ; the lakes are oceans; and the storm breaks forth upon the sub- 
lime scenery, with its array of clouds, describing circles of colossal 
grandeur. The one represented by Mr. Bierstadt rises in a whirlwind 
above a lake, lashing into fury its dark-blue waters ; it bends like wil- 
lows the forests of gigantic trees, and covers the sides of the mountains 
with a rising tide of sombre vapors, tumultuous as chaos; but the 
white-capped summits reappear above this unchaining of the tempest 
like islands of snow floating in the heavens. All this is painted with 
perfect clearness and precision, approaching in style the manner of Ca- 
lame, who, after all, is still the undisputed master in the treatment of 
Alpine scenery. Mr. Bierstadt, in his present effort, has produced the 
best specimen of American painting which we have as yet seen exhib- 
ited, combining quality of execution with the interesting nature of the 
site. 

** After having for some time illustrated the domain of history, M. 
Curzon has again returned to landscape-painting, in which he is an ac- 
knowledged master, and exhibits this year charming views of Sorrente, 
in the Gulf of Naples, and the banks of the Clain, at Poitiers, remark- 
able for elegance of design and precision of treatment, combining in 
color strength with harmony. 

‘* M. Dardoize has this year produced a landscape of high artistic ex- 
cellence, the subject of which is “Solitude.” It is represented by a 
stretch of forest-glade, with rays of light here and there through its 
shady groves, and sheets of water intersecting the verdure of the soil at 
irregular intervals. The boughs, branches, and foliage, intertwining 
and overarching, with the light here and there breaking through, yet 
failing to light up the obscurity of the shade, are all of admirable exe- 
cution. This “ Solitude,” to justify its title, is enlivened by no human 
figure ; but it has, to charm us, that life of Nature which is also a 
powerful attraction, and which the artist has been happy enough to ex- 
press with a most remarkable finish of execution. This mode of treat- 
ment is one of the most original features of modern landscape-painters, 
Their paintings, while revealing the manifold charms of a corner of Na- 
ture, associating the beauties of Nature with the perfection of art, ap- 
peal to our better feelings, and impress upon our mind the ideas which 
they represent.”’ 


The annual season of thunder-storms is now upon us, and the pa- 
pers teem with reports of casualties from the so-called vagaries of the 
electric fluid, the writers apparently forgetting that electricity, like all 
other natural agents, is subject to certain immutable laws which, if per- 
fectly known and rigidly conformed to, would protect us from the fatal 
effects of this most useful yet destructive of atmospheric purifiers. A 
current of air, a bright metallic point, a peculiar geological formation, 
all serve to attract and guide the death-dealing bolt, while glass insu- 
lators, feather beds, and other protective devices of ingenious man, often 
prove the inefficacy of his defences and the profundity of his igno- 
rance. Recent experiments, in London, with a gigantic inductive coil 
and batteries, second’only to the immeasurable resources of Nature, 
have recently thrown a flood of light upon the nature, operations, and 
results of electricity ; and the day may not be very remote when every 
schoolboy will be familiar with all the characteristics of that yet mys- 
terious element which was once thought to be the chosen weapon of 
“ Imperial Jove.” 


Early in June, M. Gerhard Rohlfs, the African traveller, passed 
through Malta on his way from Africa to Berlin. He has recently made 
careful surveys of many portions of the Great Desert, and has estab- 
lished the fact that a large tract, beginning at the Bir-Rassan, extending 
southward of Cyrenaica and the Libyan plateau, is nearly everywhere 
from one hundred to one hundred and fifty feet below the level of the 
Mediterranean. He states that, were a canal to be cut from the Syrtis 
to the well of Morhara, Audjila and Siwa would be covered by the sea, 
and Cyrenaica and the Libyan plateau would form a peninsula. 


M. Jules Laviniére, a French savant, proposes to utilize the immense 
masses of marine vegetation which are found floating in the Atlantic 
Ocean, to the west of the Azores, by employing the vessels of the cod- 
fisheries, when the codfish is out of season, in gathering this vegeta- 
tion, and conveying it to some entrepdt where it could be converted into 
exceedingly valuable manure. The space covered by these floating 
meadows is seven times larger than all Germany. 


Human skeletons have recently been found in the Département de la 
Dordogne, in France, which, from their position in the formation of the 
earliest quaternary period, were evidently coeval with mammoths. The 
French Government have sent one of their most distinguished paleon- 
tologists to examine and report upon the subject. 
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Che Museum. 


— odor of musk is wonderfully enduring. When Justinian, in 538, re- 

built what is now the Mosque of St. Sophia, the mortar was charged 
with musk, and to this very day the atmosphere is filled with the odor. 
More than thirteen hundred years! And yet the fragrance of noble 
deeds lasts longer still. The words Ruth said on that distant, day— 
‘* Where thou goest, I will go’’—will be remembered when the per- 
fumed mortar of 8t. Sophia is scentless sand. 


From Hero of Alexandria, who invented the eolipile—the first ma- 
chine moved by steam—to Watt of England, who perfected the steam- 
engine, there were two thousand years of inventive effort, and a large 
number of illustrious men who worked on helpfully to the final result. 
But complex machines, like the steam-engine, are not alone examples 
of the slow growth of thought, but the simplest contrivances are also 
matters of time and long unavailing effort, before they are realized. 
Robert Stuart tells us that the corkscrew has its history as well as an 
empire, and thus pictures the efforts by which it had been perfected : 

Who first invented bottles nobody knows ; but they had been used 
for centuries before corks were thought of. But, a bottle being once 
well corked, the problem of getting into it must have 
been at first very perplexing ; and generations again 
elapsed before any convenient method was hit upon 
for their extraction. The destructive short-cut of be- 
heading the bottle was the first escape from the diffi- 
culty ; it was prompt and effectual, but expensive. 
As considerations of economy gradually grew into 
greater strength, and it began to be thought important 
to save the bottles, there was an increasing demand 
upon the twisting capacity of the fingers ; and, when 
that failed, the teeth were called in, as their natu- 
ral and more efficient auxiliary. The dental experi- 
ment must have often failed to dislodge the stubborn 
plug; but, if neither teeth nor cork were extracted, 
the latter was probably ruptured. In this dilemma, 
a nail would become invaluable as a means of bringing 
away the tenacious impediment, particle by particle ; 
or, if this failed, it furnished an invaluable means of 
desperate escape by sending the obstacle the wrong way. It was a fine 
stroke of inventive resource, when some happy genius hit upon the ex- 
pedient of inserting a pair of forks “ witchwise” into the cork, by 
which the result was often accomplished when all other means failed. 











A wire, with its lower extremity twisted into a spiral form, and a han- 
dle attached, was the next step in the line of progress ; and a masterly 


device it certainly was, as it left all past exploits far behind, and opened 
a new cork-extracting future. Up to this time, all 
i) has been misty and indefinite; nobody knows who 
are entitled to the honors of these contrivances, but 
d now we emerge into the light. It is known who took 
the next great step in the growth and perfection of 
the corkscrew; and in these days, when there has 
arisen a great war concerning the relative capacities 
of the sexes, it is interesting to remember that the 
first known invention in the corkscrew line was made by a wo- 
man. Miss O’Rourke, a London hostess, celebrated for the qual- 
ities of her punch, the friend of Kosciusko, and something of a poet 
withal—she it is who should be held in precious 
remembrance by all bottle -suckers for having 
placed a button at the end of the screw-worm. 
But, even with a good screw, it often costs a hard 
effort to make the extraction, which it is some- 
times desirable to do without agitating the contents 
of the bottle. The last improvement, therefore, 
consists in gearing the screw to a pinion, by turn- 
ing which with the fingers the most refractory cork 
can be gently and easily withdrawn. When the 
task, at first so puzzling, is at length quickly, 
safely, neatly, and easily performed, invention 
has completed its work. 
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CritIcaL, ExPLANATORY, AND we Designed for both Pastors and P 
By Rev. Henry Cowes, D. D. ., author of “ The Minor Prophets,” ‘‘ Ez 
and Daniel,” and “Isaiah.” One vol., r2mo, 431 pp. Cloth. Price re ap 

> AND BRAIE; or, Tue sed and ped Caoomens va 

RGANIZATION, a and app! to a " 

Science, and Practice. 4b == M. D., ys etc., fessoi 

the Practice of Medicine ‘cal of Clin ical Medicine, and Lecturer on Nadia 
hology and Mental FE. in the University of Edinburgh, etc., etc. 

With a preliminary dissertation on method and illustration of the text. In two 

volumes. Cloth. ramo. o12 pp. Price, $7.00. 

VI.—FOREST-LIFE IN ACADIE. Sketches of Sport and Natural His- 





tory in the Lower Provinces of the Canadian Dominion. By tain CAMP- 
BELL Harpy. With numerous Illustrations. One vol, 8vo. Cloth. $3.00. 
VII.—_SPECTRUM ALYSIS. Six Lectures, delivered in 1868, before 


AN. 
the Society of Apothecaries, in London. By Henry C. Roscos, B. A. +P D., 
F. R. S., Professor of Chemistry in Owens College, Manchester, 
he ae Appendices, Colored Plates, and Illustrations. One vol., 8vo. 
ice $9.00. 
Either of the above sent free, by mail, to any address in the United States, 








53 Murray St., New York. 


on receipt of the price. 
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Applications for Advertising in 
papas douraat” chou boabirecced 
to Mr. HENRY W. QUIN, at D. Apple- 
ton & Co.’s, 90, 92 & 94 Grand St. 

Advertisements must be handed in two 
weeks before issue. 


INTERESTING TO LADIES. 


The Grover & Baker Sewing Machine has ren- 
dered in every respect the most perfect satisfaction; 
and I consider it one of the most valuable improve- 
ments of the times. It combines so many advantages 
with beauty of execution and economy of price, that it 
is a necessity in every household. 

MRS. GOVERNOR GEARY, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


A. T. Stewart & Co. 


HAVE OPENED 
A HANDSOME ASSORTMENT 
Black and White Iron Grenadine Bareges, 
Black and White Llama Lace Pointes, 
A few very rich 


CHAMBERY DRESSES, 


AND A LARGE LINE OF 


Extra Quality Black Silks, 


OF THE CHOICEST MAKES, 
At PRICES Greatly BELOW their VALUE. 
ALSO, 
To Close the Importation, prior to taking their 
Semi-Annual Inventory, 
A Large Line of 


BLACK TAFFETA 
GROS GRAIN RIBBONS, 


IN ALL WIDTHS. 
NECKTIES AND SASHES 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 


BLACK GROUND ROMAN SASHES, 


&e., &c. 


BROADWAY, 
FOURTH AVENUE ann TENTH STREET. 


A. T. Stewart & Co. 


HAVE MADE 


STILL GREATER REDUCTIONS 
IN THE PRICES OF ALMOST ALL THEIR 
POPULAR STOCKS OF 

Silks, 
Dress Goods, 
Bareges, &c., &c. 


And will offer a large lot of 


Broche Grenadine Barege Dresses, 
AT $5 EACH, 
Recentiy sold at Ten Dollars. 
BROCHE BAREGES AT 25¢. PER YARD, 


Recently $35. 
The balance of their 


Plain Poplin Suits, Ready-Made, $7 each, 
AND OF THEIR 
Domestic Printed PERCALE ROBES, at $2, 
Recently sold at $4. 


Printed Percale WALKING SUITS, 
Ready-Made, only $5 Each. 
LADIES’ HATS, Handsomely Trimmed, 
Only $3.50. 
FOURTH AVENUE. oad VENTH STREET. 

















PRATT'S ASTRAL OIL 


FOR FAMILY USE—NO CHANGE OF LAMPS 
required—A perfectly Safe Illuminating Oil—Strictly 
Pure—No Mixture, No Chemicals—Will not Explod 

Fire-test 145 degrees (being 35 degrees higher than is 
required by U. S. Government—Unequalled for Bril- 
liancy and Economy—Packed in the celebrated Guar- 
anty Pat. Cans. Ask for Pratt's “ Astral,” the safest 
and best Illuminating Oil. 7+y i. Agents wanted 
in every town. At wholesale and retail by the Pro- 





prietors. Ow House or CHAS. PRATT, 
(Established in 1770.) 
Manufacturers, Packers, and Dealers 
in strictly First-Class Oils, 
Box 3050. 108 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 


Send for circulars, with testimonials and price-lists. 


MUSICAL BOXES. 


The largest and oldest depot in America. Fresh 
novelties by nearly every steamer. Fine supply of 
fancy goods. Swiss carved goods. Fine gold and 
silver watches. 








M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 
No. 680 Broadway, N. Y. 


The Riverdale Institute, 


A Collegiate School for Young Ladies, at Riverdale, on 
the Hudson. This School was established in 1863, 
primarily for the education of the daughters of the 
gentlemen of the neighborhood. Its plans admit a 
limited number of resident pupils, for a thorough mental 
physical, and Christian training. Its position, near the 
city of New York, is healthy, picturesque, and seques- 
tered. Its appointments are in all respects of the 
highest order. 

Circulars at Messrs. APPLETONS’, go, 92 and 94 Grand 
Street, or address Mrs. Cornetia McVickar MILLER, 
Principal, Riverdale, N. Y. 


WEBB’S “ADDER.” 


The Only Practical Adding Machine in the nae 


This little hine gives i ddi 
where numbers are called off. It carries up the col- 
umns of a ledger account, two at a time, with mechan- 
ical accuracy. It has the indorsement of all who have 
seen or used it. 

“« No accountant need fear that he will be bit by buy- 


ing it.”—Henry Warp Beecuer. ‘So accurate and 
expeditious that I have had it introduced into the va- 














BROOKS BROTHERS, 


HAVING REMOVED 


FROM THE 


Corner of Broadway and Grand St. 
SOUTH UNION SQUARE, 


Will continue to keep all articles of 


MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING. 
WANTED—AGENTS, 


$75 to $200 per month, 


Everywhere, male and female, to introduce the GEN- 
UINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY 
SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, 
hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider 
in a most superior manner. Price only $18. Fully 
warranted for five years. We will pay $1,000 for any 
machine that will sew a stronger, more b iful, or 
more elastic seam than ours. It makes the *‘ Elastic 
Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and 
still the cloth cannot be pulled apart without tear- 
ing it. We pay Agents from $75 to $200 per month 
and expenses, or a commission from which twice that 
amount can be made. Address, SECOMB & CO., 
PITTSBURGH, PA., BOSTON, MASS., or ST. 
LOUIS, MO. 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other 
parties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under 
the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine 
and really practical cheap machine manufactured. 











rious city departments.”—A. Oakey Hatt, Mayor of 
New York. “It discovered an error in my books of 
ten years’ cuniiog, of $1,000.”—F. F. THompson, 
President National Currency Bank, No. 2 Wall St. “It 
relieves the mind entirely, and reduces arithmetic to a 
simple motion of the hand.”—S. C. THompson, Pres- 
ident First National Bank, No. 140 Broadway. “ By 
its use a column of figures of any length oan om te 
added up with an accuracy and ease seldom attained 
by the most rapid or most careful mathematician.”—O, 
H Perry, with A, A. Low & Bros., 31 Burling Slip. 
“Of special value in lumber-yards, as it can be used as 

well in wet weather as dry, and never fails in its tallies.” 
R. H. & L. Taytor, Jr., Pine and Hardwood Lumber 
Dealers, 62 Tenth Av. From the first day of its in- 
troduction into this office it has so steadily grown in 
favor that not one of us would now dispense with its 
welcome assistance for any consideration.”—North 
America Life Insurance Co., No. 229 Broadway, N. Y. 


This machine is guaranteed to do every thing claimed 
for it above. Price, $6, $8, and $10. To persons who 
are likely to keep a machine in constant use, the $8 or 
$xo machine is recommended. Sent by mail on receipt 
of price and postage (75 cents), or by express, C. O. D., 
at the customer’s expense. To remit saves return-money 
charge. Send Money Order, Registered Letter, or 
Draft. For circulars, &c., enclose stamp. State and 
County Rights for sale WEBB ADDING MA- 
CHINE CO., 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Selling Agents, 
713 Broadway, New York. 





HULL’S 


UNEQUALLED 


BAY RUM SOAP. 


The choicest and best Toilet Soap in use. 


Sold by all dealers, and wholesale by the manufac- 
turers, 32 Park Row, New York. 
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Infants’ Wardrobe “A” for $7 5. 


DEAE, TEs cccescccccc ceccccossoseceed 
‘2 





$75.00 


The whole or yg gage article of either of the above Outfits m ay be had upon application, or will be sent C. 
O..D. by article is made in the best manner, and 
= § 


rom the best materials. Complete directions 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT, 
LORD & TAYLOR, 


Nos. 461, 463, 465 & 467 Broapway, 
Nos. 255, 257, 259 & 261 GRAND STREET, 
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TIFFANY & CO, 
550 & B52 Broadway, N. Y., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS. 


Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, 
AND 
STERLING SILVER WARE, 
Bronses, Clocks, English and American Plated Ware. 
Dressing-Cases, Fans, Umbrellas, and every variety 
of Paris, London, and Vienna Fancy Goons. 
TIFFANY, REED & CO. 


COLGATE & CO.’S 
AROMATIC 


VEGETABLE SOAP 


IS PARTICULARLY ADAPTED TO THE 


DELICATE SKIN OF 


LADIES AND INFANTS. 


Sold by all Dealers in ay and Toilet Articles. 


TARRANT’S 
SELTZER APERIENT. 


A SELTZER SPRING IN EVERY HOUSE. 


Bursting from the German sod— 
Healing Gift of Nature’s God— 

Seltzer’s Fountain flows amain, 
Banishing disease and pain. 

Reproduced by Chemic Art 

Lo, its perfect counterpart ! 

All the elements contained 

In that Fountain, Heaven-ordained, 

Form—in just proportion blent— 

TARRANT’S FAMED APERIENT. 

From a spoonful in the cup 

See Health's well-spring bubble up 

Pure and fresh, as from the sod, 

Bursts the Sparkling Gift of God. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


TRAVELLERS TO EUROPE 


SHOULD PROCURE, BEFORE THEY LEAVE, 


APPLETONS’ SHORT-TRIP GUIDE 


Hovse tn Parts: 




















EUROPE. 
WITH MAP. 


It contains cost of making Short Trips, Description 
of Important Points of Interest, and Short Phrases in 
French and German. 

1 vol., r6mo. Price, $2.00. 

Sent free, by mail, to any address, on receipt of 
the price. 

D. APPLETON & CO., PustisHers, 
90, 92 & 94 Grand Street, N. Y. 


“UNDERGROUND LIFE: 
MINES AND MINERS. 


BY L. SIMONIN, 

Translated by H. W. Bristow, F. R. S. 
Illustrated with 160 engravings on wood, 20 maps, 
logically colored, and ro plates of metals and miner- 

be chromo-lithography. 1 vol., 8vo. Price $18 

From the London Fortnightly Review. 

* A translation «) the well-known and very valuable 
*Vie Souterraine’ of M. L. Simonin, by Mr. Bristow, 
of the Geological Survey; presenting the — work 
to the English public in a form more splendid than is 
given to most home products. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


BISHOP & REIN, 


JEWELLEBS, 
Under Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, 
OFFER FOR SALE, 
Diamonds, Emeralds, Pearls, Cameos, 
Roman, Florentine, and Byzantine 
MOSAICS, 
And other 


FINE JEWELRY AND SILVER-WARE. 


WATCHES of all the principal makers. Sole Agents 
of M. F. Dent & Co (Watchmakers to the Queen), 33 
Cockspur Street, London. 

We call particular attention to our fine assortment of 


CORAL JEWELRY. 


MABIE, TODD & CO., 
No. 180 Broadway, New York, 


Manufacturers of 


GOLD PENS, 


MABIE’S PATENT PENCILS, PEN- 
CASES, DESK-HOLDERS, 
TOOTHPICKS, 

&e. 

In Gold, Silver, Rubber, Ivory, and Fancy Woods. 


SOLD BY THE LEADING JEWELLERS AND STATIONERS 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 








KEMLO’S 
WATCH REPAIRER’S GUIDE, 


Being a complete hand-book to the young beginner in 
taking apart, putting together, and thoroughly. cleaning 
the English lever and other foreign and all American 
Watches. By F. Kemvo, Practical Watchmaker. With 
Illustrations. 1 vol., 12mo0, cloth. Price, $1.25. For 
sale by all Booksellers in the United States. Single 
copies sent by mail, free of postage, on receipt of price. 
Address A. WILLIAMS & CO., Booksellers, 

100 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED—AGENTS, 


To Sell the AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE. 
Price $25. The simplest, cheapest, and best Knitting 
Machine ever invented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per 
minute. Liberal inducements to Agents. Address 
AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE CO., Bos- 
ton, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 


APPLETONS’ RAILWAY GUIDE, 
THE BEST GENERAL ADVERTISING ME- 
DIUM IN THE COUNTRY. 

Mr. HENRY W. QUIN, 
9°, 92 and %#G Grand Sues, a ¥. 


PIANOS AND ORGANS, 
PRICES GREATLY REDUCED FOR CASH. 


New 7-octave Pianos of first-class makers for $275 
and upward. New Cabinet Organs for $45 and up- 
ward. Second-hand instruments from $40 to $175. 
Monthly instalments received, and instruments for rent. 
Warerooms, No. 481 Broadway. 


HORACE WATERS. 








Address 


- WILLIAMS & PACKARD’S 
GEMS OF 


PENMANSHIP. 


Price, $5.00. 





1 vol., oblong, 4to. 





This is by far the most beautiful and extensive work 
on PENMANSHIP ever published. It is the standard 
of excellence, and is especially commended by teachers 
and pen-artists everywhere. 

Sent free, by mail, to any address in the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


GILLOTT’S 


Manufacturers’ Warehouse, 


91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


Oottage Hill Seminary for Young Ladies, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK, 


Reopens SEPTEMBER 15th. 


The best features of European and Home Schools. 
Especial attention to Modern Langua Music, and 
Art. Mr. Walter R. Gilbert, Mus. | ic. Oxon., has 
charge of the department of Music. 

For prospectus, with references, address the Rector, 


Rev. GEORGE T. RIDER, A. M. 








WORKS ON MAN. 


For New Illustrated Catalogue of best Books on 
Physiognomy, Physiology, Anatomy, Gymnastics, Die- 
tetics, Short-hand Writing, Memory, Self-Improvement, 
Phrenology, and Ethnology, send stamp to 

S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 
Office PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
No. 389 Broadway, N. Y. 





“ We could not name at this moment a book better 
deserving to be given to young readers, or to be used 
in primary schools.”—Tue Nation. 


TWO NEW BOOKS, 


BY MARY GODOLPHIN, 


AUTHOR OF “‘ ROBINSON CRUSOE IN WORDS OF ONE 
SYLLABLE.” 


SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON 


EVENINGS AT HOME 
IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 


Each Illustrated with eight beautiful Colored Plates. 
Small square 8vo, extra cloth. Price $7.50. 


GEO. ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Publishers, 
416 Broome Street, New York. 


PHELAN & COLLENDER, 
MANUFACTURERS OF STANDARD AMERICAN 
BILLIARD TABLES. 
WAREROOMS AND OFFICE, 

738 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 

Illustrated Price Lists sent on application. 


WHERE SHALL WE GO? 
TO THE MASSENA SPRINGS. 











The waters of this Spring are believed to be un- 
ualled as a remedy for diseases of the Kidneys and 

Bladder, Rheumatism, Skin Eruptions, &c. 

The United States Hotel, at this favorite Watering- 
lace, is now open. Warm baths of the Spring Waters. 

Bend for Guide to Spring. General Depot for the bot- 

tled Waters, No. 363 Bowery, cor. Fourth St., N. Y¥. 


CASES FOR HOLDING 


APPLETONS’ JOURNAL. 


We have now ready a case, or cover, designed for 
filing, in a convenient shape, the numbers of APpPLETONS’ 
Journat. The case will hold thirteen numbers, which 
are readily retained in position by India-rubber bands. 
This cover keeps the numbers in a form exceedingly 
convenient for reading, preserves the pages unsoiled, 
and is a good substitute for binding. When full, the 
older numbers can be laid away for binding, if desired, 
or other cases procured. 


Bound in Half Leather, Price One Dollar. 

Mailed, post-free, to any address, on receipt of price. 
THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 

D. APPLETON & CO., PuBLISHERS, 











Publishers, New York. 





go, 92 & 94 Grand Street, N. Y. 


90, 92 & 94 Grand St., N. ¥. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF BOOKS SUITABLE FOR auiesinanedaaemes 
Published by D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 90, 92 and 94 Grand Street, New York. 





Catalogues with the full titles sent to any address on application. 


Books of Reference. 
Adler’s German-and- ae ShGany. 8vo, 
half -morocco, . 


Abridged edition, x2mo, half bound, ° 
American Eloquence. 2 vols., 8vo. Cloth, | . 
Appletons’ New American Cyclopedia of Uni- 
versal Knowledge. Complete in 16 large 
vols. Cloth, $5; sheep, $6; half morocco, 
flexible, $7; Russia, $7.50; full Russia, 
full morocco, antique, . . 
Appletons’ American Annual Cyclopedia. 
vols. (uniform with the New American cy: 
clopedia). Per vol., cloth, 
The other owns of binding and prices same as 
my work. — 
Cy dia of Biography, Foreign 
**and American. Cloth, $7; sheep, $8; half 
calf, or half morocco, $r0; half Russia, 
Appletons’ <n th of Mechanics. 2 vols., 
8vo. Half moroce 
Black's General Atlas of the World. Folio, 
Bojesen’s and Arold’s Greek and Roman Anti- 
uiti 
Bryant, Str Stratton, and Packard’s Interest Tables, 
Cooley's Book of Useful Knowledge, . 
De Veitelle’s Mercantile Dictionary, English, 
Spanish, a French, 
padi Gvols., 4 of text, and 








2 of p oe 
ulien’s Interest Tables. 1 vol., "8vo 
ov (Thomas). The Mythology of Ancient 
Greece and Italy. Cloth, » 
McLee’s Series of Lighsbem, for Engravers. I 
«vol., oblong. Cloth, ° 

Millhouse’ s New English-and- Italian Pronoun- 
cing and Explanatory Dictionary. 2 thick 
vols., small 8vo. Half bound,. 

Mayhew. The Illustrated Horse- Doctor. Cloth, 

Reid’s New English Dictionary, with Deriva- 
tions. r2mo, . 

Seoane’s Neuman and Baretti’s ; Spanish-and- Eng- 
lish Dictionary. With Pronunciation, etc. 
Half morocco, . . . ° . 

Abridged edition of do. x2mo. Half bound, 

Smith’s Comprehensive Dictionary of the Bible. 
tvol., 8vo, . 

Smaller Classical Dictionary of Biography, > 
Mythology, and Geography. Illustrated. Cl. 

——Smaller Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities. Illustrated, 

Spiers and Surenne’s Complete French-and- Eng- 
lish Dictionary. With Pronunciation, etc. 
One large 8vo vol. Half morocco, ‘ 

Abridged edition. 12mo, . 

Surenne’s French-and- English Dictionar 

Tegg’s Se mee A of Chronology. Clot 

Ure's Dictionary of Arts and Sciences. 3 vols. Cl. 

Youatt (William). The Horse. Cloth, ¥ 





History. 


Arnold's (Dr.) History of Rome. 8vo, 
os (S. G.) History of the State "of Rhode 
id and Providence Plantations. 2 vo! 
— cloth, . ° ° 
Amold.’ Lectures on Modern History, 

Boynton (Rev. Charles B.) History of the Amer- 
ican Navy during the Great Rebellion. 2 
Kenn cloth, $10; sheep, $12; half mor., . 

hanan’s Administration on the Eve of the Re- 
bellion. x vol., 8vo, cloth, . ‘ 

Buckle’s History of Civilization in England. 2 
vols., 8vo, cloth, 8 oo; half calf, extra, 

—— Essay s. x vol. , r2mo, cloth, 

Chinenden’s Peace Convention. Cloth, 5 00; 


Dew’s ‘Digest of Ancient and Modern History. 
8vo, cloth, . ° 
Gage’s Historical Atlas, . ° 
uizot’s History of Civilization. 4 vols., cloth, 
he same, tinted paper. 4 vols., r2mo, extra 
cloth, ro 00; half calf, extra, . 
’s History of the Middle Ages. r2mo, ° 
History of the Rebellion. Royal 8vo, cloth, ex- 
tra, 5 oo; library leather, . 
Koeppen’s Historical Geograph “The World 
m the Middle Ages.” 2 - 4 cloth, 
Kohlrausch’ s Complete Histury of Germany, . 
ine’s History of Turkey. 3 vols., r2mo, 
Lecky (W. E. H.) Rise and Spirit of Rational- 
ism. 2 vols., small 8vo, cloth, 
—— History of Morals from Augustus to Char- 
lemagne. 2 vols., 
Macaulay (Lord). The Complete Works of. 8 
vols., 8vo, cloth, 


u e 
Magnall’s Historical Questions, with American 


Addition. x2mo, . . 
Markham’ S School History of England. 12mo, 
aunders’s Treasury Series, viz.: Treasury of 
Bible Knowledge. Cloth, 5 00; half calf, 


Treasury of Biography. Cloth, 4.00; half calf, 5 5° 
reasury of Botany. 2 vols., cl., $8; half calf, rx 00 
Treasury of Knowledge and Library of Ref- 
wn tvol., 28mo, cloth, $4; half calf, 5 50 
har - a ap Cloth, 4 = 
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| Maunders’s Treasury of Science and Literature. 








Cloth, $4 00; half calf, - : . . $s 
Treasury of Histo: Cloth, 4 00; half calf, 5 
Merivale’s History o! the Romans under the Em- 
pire. 7 vols., small 8vo, cloth, . aI 
——Conversion of the Northern Nations. Cl, 
Conversion of the Roman Empire. Clo., . 
History of the Romans. Complete in 8 
mony small 8vo. (The 8th volume contain- 
g the “Conversion of the Northern Na- 
dona, "and the **Conversion of the Roman 
Empire.”) Cloth, 24 00 
Michelet’ 's History of France. 2 large vols., 8vo, 
Putz and Arnold's Manual of Ancient Geog. 
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we ml and Histo r2mo, cloth, 175 
val Geograp y and History. r2mo, clo. -» I 50 
Modern Geography and History. r2mo, cl, I 75 
Quackenbor's s History of the United States, 2 00 
Primary History of the United States, ° go 
Elementary History of the — States, . 78 
Sewell’s History of Greece. 18m + 225 
History of the Early Church. Cloth, I 25 
History of Rome. 18mo, e . I oo 
Spalding’s History of English Literature, . 175 
O’Callaghan’s History of New Netherlands; or, 

New York under the Dutch. 2 vols., 8vo,. 6 00 
Rawlinson’s History of Herodotus. 4 vols.,. 16 00 
Schmucker’s History of the Four Georges, Kings 

of England. r2mo, cloth, . 2 00 
Schwegler’s History of Philosophy. Cloth, R 2 00 
Smith’s Ancient ‘Histo , from the Earliest Rec- 

ords to the Fall of the Western Empire. By 

Philip Smith, B. A. With Maps, Plans, and 

Engravings. 3 vols., 8vo, cloth, ‘ To 50 

Old Testament History. Cloth, 3 00 
New Testament History. Cloth, 3 00 
Sprague’s History of the Florida War. Cloth, 2 50 
Taylor's Ancient and Modern History. Cloth,. 3 50 
Ancient History, separate. 8vo, cloth, 2 00 
Modern History, separate. 8vo, cloth, 2 25 
Thiers’s French Revolution. 4 vols., 8vo, cloth, 12 00 
A cheaper edition. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, 7 00 
Towle’s History of Henry the Fifth, ——e of 

England. 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, 5 00 
Trescott's Diplomacy of the Revolution, I 00 
Tucker (Pomeroy). History of Mormonism, . I 75 


Vaughan’s Revolutions in English History, vol. 
t. The Revolution of Races. 8vo, cloth, 

White’s History of France. Cloth, 

The Eighteen Christian Centuries. Cloth, 

Yonge’s Cameos from English History. Cloth, 

Hase’s History of the Christian Church, 

Raphall (M. J.) Post-Biblical History of the 
Jews, from the year 420, B. C. E., to the year 
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7o, Christian Era. 2 vols., r2mo, cloth, . 400 
Biography and Travel. 
Annals of San Francisco. Mor., gilt edges, 6 00 
Attaché in Madrid; or, Sketches of the Court of 

Isabella II. 1 vol., r2mo, cloth, . I 50 
Badeau (Adam). The Military History of Gen. 

U. S. Grant. 2 vols., 8vo. Vol. 1, cloth, 4 oo 
Baldwin's Party Leaders. 12mo, cloth, I 75 
Bartlett. Personal Narrative of Explorations in in 

Texas, New Mexico, California, etc. 2vols.,cl. 6 00 

The same, cheap ed., in x vol., cloth, . 5 50 
Baxley. What I saw on the West Coast of South 

and North America. 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, 4 00 
Becker (Prof.) Charicles; or, Illustrations. of the 

Private Life of the Ancient Greeks, . 4 00 

Gallus; or, Roman Scenes of the Time of 

Augustus. 1 vol., r2mo, cloth, 400 
Sidenent s (Albert S.) Travels in the East- Indian 

Awe 8vo, cloth, 5 00 
Bryant (V Letters from Spain and other 

Countries. 1 vol., r2mo, . I 75 
Butler’s Martin Van Buren. Limp cloth, 25 
César. L’Histoire de Jules César par S. ML 

Napoléon III. 2 vols., r2mo, paper, 2 50 

Printed on tinted Paper, with Maps and Por- 

trait. 2vols., cloth, 5 50 
Cooke (John Esten). Stonewall "Jackson. ” Fine 

edition, 3 50; cheap edition, . 2 50 
Curtis (George T.) Life of Daniel Webster. 

2 vols., 8vo, (/n press.) 
D’ Abrantes’s (Duchess) Memoirs of Napoleon. 

2 vols., clo’ 8 00 
Dix. Winter in Madeira and Summer in Spain, 

etc. Illustrated, r2mo, cloth, I 50 
Doyle (Richard). The Foreign Tour of Messrs. 

Brown, Jones, and Robinson. 4to, - 600 
Hopkins’s (Manley) Hawaii, . 3 00 
Fiji and the Fijians. By Thomas Williams and 

James Calvert. 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, 3 50 
Foote’s Africa and American Flag. Cloth, + 200 
Garland’s Life of John Randolph. “ayo, cloth, 3 00 
Gaskell’s Life of Charlotte Bronté. 2 vols., cloth, 2 50 

A new and cheaper edition, 1 vol., c’ loth, 2 00 
Haven (Alice B.) Memoir of Cousin Alice. Cl, 2 75 
Halleck’s (Fitz-Greene) Life and Letters. Cloth, 2 50 
—_ s Recollections of a Journey = Tar- 

ry, Thibet, and China. 1 vol., clo 175 
Hughes. The Life, Correspondence, and Writ- 
ings of Archbishop Hughes. 1 vol., 8vo, . 4 00 





Iredell’s (Judge) Life and Comngentenen 2 
vols., clot 

— (Andrew), Life and Ti imes ‘of. Cloth, 

eith (Mrs. Caroline P.), Memoir of, Missionary 

of Protestant Episcopal C hurch,to China, 

Kirkland (Mrs.) Personal Meinoirs of — 
Washington. 1 vol., r2mo, cloth, 

Leech’s (H. H.) Sentimental Idler, A 

Napoleon. The Confid 1 Correspondence of, 
with his Brother Joseph. 2 vols., : 

Napoleon, Life of. Imitation morocco, . 

Parker (Theodore), Life and Correspondence of. 
2 vols., cloth, ‘ 

sae 2 s Narrative of the Expedition of an Amer- 

an Squadron to the China Seas and Japan, 

Pickell" s New a in the Early Life of Wash- 
ington. 

Sigourney (Mrs. i H.) ‘Letters of Life, Tinted 


The same. Chea edition, cloth 
Tyndall (John). araday as a bestent a 
Memoir, . . . . I 
ve J ules). Five Weeks in a Balloon. Cloth, 
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It 50; paper, 
Watson’s Men and Times’ of f the Revolution. 
tamo, cloth, . 200 


Belles-Lettres, Etc. 


Modern British Essayists [Alison, Carlyle, Jef- 
frey, Macaulay, Mackintosh, Sydney Smith, 
Ta fourd, Stephen, and Wilson]. 8 vols. 
large 8vo, uniform. Cloth, 26 00; sheep, 
34 00; half calf, 46 00 
= s Miscellaneous Essays. 1 vol. , 8vo, cloth, 
oo; sheep, 4 00; half calf 
Burton’ s Cyclopedia of Wit = "Humor. 2vols., 
extra cloth, ro 00; sheep, 12 00; half moroc- 
C0, 15 00; half calf extra, - 15 00 
Carlyle’s Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. I 
arge vol., 8vo, cloth, 3 50; shee 45° 
Caudle’s (Mrs.) Curtain Lectures. By Douglas 
errold. Cloth. 5 co 
Cyclopedia of Commercial and Business Anec- 
dotes. ene cloth, 8 00; sheep, 9 so; half 


5 00 


morocco, 1 ; half calf, extra, 13 00 
Jeffrey’s Contri wilens to the Edinburgh Review. 
x vol., large 8vo, cloth, 3 50; sheep, 450 


Macaulay’ s Essays, Critical and ps 

Good edition, 7 vols., small 8vo, cloth, ro 50; 
half calf, extra, 24 00; full calf, extra, . 30 00 

A New and Revised Edition. On tinted r. 

6 vols., r2mo, extra cloth, 12; half calf half 
morocco, or half Russia, a4: full a + 27 00 
Essays. 1 vol., large 8vo, ; shee 4 5° 

Mackintosh’s (Sir James) Critical ond Miseel- 

laneous Essays. 1 vol., large 8vo, cloth, 
35° ; shee ‘50; half calf, extra, . 6 co 

Smith’s (Rev. S dacy) Miscellaneous and Criti- 

Works. 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, 3 50; sheep, 


4 00; half calf, extra, . : . 5 50 
Specianer Cs. On tinted pa er. Fine bold 
6 large vols., 8vo, cloth, 18 00; sheep, 


xa oo; half calf, 32 00; calf, 40 00 
Talfourd’s Critical and Miscellaneous Writings— 
and Stephen’s Critical and Miscellaneous 





Essays. 1 vol., 8vo, — 3 005 cm 400 
Wilson's ( Prof.) R 
r vol., 8vo, cloth, 3 00; ‘a: ° - 400 


Illustrated Novels. 


ee Illustrated Library of Romance. Compris- 
the best Novels by celebrated Authors. 
volume illustrated with numerous Engravings, 
8vo. Price, in paper, 1 ; cloth, 2 oo. 
1. Too Strange Not to be True. By Lady Georgiana 
Fullerton. 
2. The Clever Woman of the Family. By Miss 
Yonge. 
3 —— II. and his Court. By L. Miihlbach. 
4. Frederick the Great and his Court. By Louisa 
Mihlbach. 
5. Berlin and Sans-Souci; or, Frederick the Great 
and his Friends. By Louisa Miihlbach. 
6. The Merchant of Berlin. By L. Miihlbach. 
7. Frederick the Great and his Family. By Louisa 
Miihlbach. 
8. Henry VIII. and Catharine Parr. By L. MiihIbach. 
g- Louisa of Prussia and her Times. By L. Miihlbach. 
ro. Marie Antoinette and her Son. By L. Miihlbach. 
tr. The Daughter of an Empress. By L. Mahe. 
12. Napoleon - the Queen of Prussia. By L. Mii 


bac 

13. The Empress Josephine. By L. Miihlbach. 
14. Napoleon and Bliicher. By L. Mihlbach. 
xs. Count Mirabeau. By Theodor Mundt. 
16. A Stormy Life. By Lady Gomera | Fullerton. 
17. Old Fritz and the New Era. By L. Miihlbach, 
18. Andreas Hofer. By L. Miihlbach. 
19. Dora. By Julia Kavanagh. is. 
20. — Milton and his Times. By Max Ring. 

umarchais. By A. E. Brachvogel. 
22. Goethe and Schiller. By L. Miihlbach. 
23. The Chaplet of Pearls. By Miss Yonge. 
24. Prince Eugene and his Times. By L. MiihIbach. 


Hunt's (C. H.) Life of Edward Livingston. Cl. 4.00 | 25. How a Bride was Won. By F. Gerstiicker. 
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WALTHAM WATCHES. 


Tue # Prate Warcues 
MADE BY THE 


American Watch Co. of Waltham, Mass. 
Are by far the best Watches made in the United 
States, and unsurpassed anywhere for Beauty, 
Finish, or Fine Time-keeping Qualities. 

Tn this country the manufacture of these fine-grade 
is not even attempted except at Waltham. 
THESE WATCHES ARE NOW MADE TO 
WIND AT THE STEM. 
For sale by Watch-Dealers generally. 


MIDDLETOWN 
HEALING SPRING WATERS. 


The attention of Invalids is called to these Waters, 
which are very highly recommended by Physicians and 
all others familiar with their wonderful effects on Dis- 
ease. They are UNRIVALLED as a remedy, refresh- 
ing as a beverage, and pronouliced 

SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER WATERS. 

Pamphlets free to any address. 

Address GRAYS & CLARK, 
Middletown, Vermont. 





T.B. BYNNER & CO., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
WATCHES AND JEWELRY. 


Agency for American Watches, 
DIAMONDS, SEAL RINGS, 
And every variety of 
FINE JEWELRY, 
No, 189 BROADWAY, 
T. B. Byywer, NEW YORK. 


F. F. Quivrarp. 
Price Lists sent on application. 


NOVELTY 
IRON WORKS, 


Nos. 77 & 83 Liberty Street, 
Cor. Broadway, New York. 
Plain and Ornamental Iron Work of all 
kinds for Buildings. 








A New Illustrated Monthly. 


ILLUSTRATED TRAVELS ALL 
ROUND THE WORLD. 


4A MAGAZINE OF 


Travel, Discovery, and Adventure. 
In Monthly Parts, 50 cents each. 


CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 
596 Broadway, New York. 


The Child’s Bible. 
PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR CHILDREN. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 

In Numbers (of which 15 are published), price twenty- 
five cents each. 

CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 
596 Broadway, New York. 


NEW BIBLICAL WORK. 


THE LAND AND ITS STORY; 


OR, THE 
Sacred Historical Geography of Palestine. 
BY N. C. BURT, D.D., 
“HOURS AMONG THE GOSPELS, “ 
FAR EAST,” ETC. 
Elegantly Illustrated with Map Sketches, Charts, 
and Engravings. 


The Publishers invite the attention of Ministers, 
Teachers, and all Bible Scholars and Readers, to the 
above work, confident that they will warmly welcome 
it. Embodyin without parade the valuable results of 
modern research; using freely the author's nal 
observations, wthent needless detail of incidents of 
travel; traversing the whole extent of Palestine, and 
at the same time ging under review the entire Scrip- 
ture history, in relation to Palestine localities, the book 
presents, in brief compass and popular form, the pre- 
cise and full subject named in its title. 

Complete in one volume, octavo, of 38: pages. 
Price, in cloth binding, $3.50; in miorocco, gilt, 


+ ae SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


WANTED.—E-xferienced Agents wanted in ail 
rts of the country to sell this important work. 
rgymen who have acted as book agents will find 
this =A well worthy their attention. clusive terri- 


D. “APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 








AUTHOR OF “THE 





T. H. McALLISTER’S 
COMPOUND HOUSEHOLD MICROSCOPE 


Contains all the essential parts of the higher-priced in- 
struments, with & powers of 400, 1,600, 2,500, 
10,000 times the area, affording opportunity for investi- 
gine the minutiz of animal and v: le life. The 

icroscope, with 48 interestin a ager of ~~. 
ivory, Denes; without the Obj $5.00. 
First ACHROMATIC MI ROS tres 
fas.co to $500.00. Illustrated Descriptive yond List 
lorwarded to any address. 

T. H. McALLISTER, Optician, 
49 Nassau Street, New York 


STARR & MARCUS, 
22 JOHN ST., Up-Stairs, 


OFFER AN UNEQUALLED ASSORTMENT OF THE 


GORHAM MANUFG CO. 


STERLING 


SILVERWARE, 


Comprising all their newest and most desirable pat- 
terns in DINNER, TEA, and DESSERT SER- 
VICES, as well as TABLE SILVER of endless variety. 
The experience of forty years as practical Silversmiths 
has won for the goods of their manufacture a REPU- 
TATION UNAPPROACHED BY ANY OTHER 


HOUSE. 

The Gorham Factory is the most EXTENSIVE 
and COMPLETE IN THE WORLD, possessing all 
the newest and most in — ter ap ar fi meeeery, 
and employing hundr: 
modelling, finishin; Gone PRODUCING iG IN 
LARGE QUANTITIES, ON THE MOST ECO.- 
NOMICAL BASIS, beautiful in design and of 
unsu finish, which are guaranteed of sterling 
purity by United States Mint Assay. 

A complete assortment of GORHAM ELECTRO- 
PLATE on NICKEL SILVER, at prices established 
by. the Company. 








Subscription-Book Department. 


“The best Subscription-Book Published.” 
“Invaluable to every Intelligent Man,” 


THE 
AMERICAN 


ANNUAL CYCLOPADIA 


FOR 1868. 


This book, as a record of the important events of 
the past year, is the best, and in fact the only, authori- 
ty on all matters relating to the material and intellectual 
development of the year, embracing POLITICAL, 
CIVIL, MILITARY, and SOCIAL AFFAIRS OF 
ALL COUNTRIES; Important Public Documents, 
Biography, Statistics, Commerce, Finance, Literature, 
Science, Agriculture, Mechanical Industry, &c. 

“ITS VALUE IS NOT EASILY ESTIMATED.”—Lozx- 
don Saturday Review. 

“* EACH SUCCEEDING YEAR WILL ADD TO ITS VALUE.” 
—London Daily News. 

“No Inprvipvat or FAmMILy OF ORDINARY InrEL 
LIGENCE SHOULD BE WITHOUT IT.”—J. times. 

“ SUPPLIES A GREAT PUBLIC WANT.” —Detroit Trib. 
une. 

“OQuGHT TO BE IN EVERY Liprary.”— Albany 
Atlas and Argus. 

“WE CAN CONFIDENTLY AND CONSCIENTIOUSLY 
RECOMMEND 1T.”—Evening Traveller. 

“THOROUGH AND RELIABLE, AND JUST SUCH A 
WorK AS IS GREATLY NEEDED.”—Cleveland Daily 
Plain Dealer. 

“CANNOT BE TOO HIGHLY COMMENDED.”—O/io 
State Fournal. 

Embellished with fine Steel Portraits of VICE 
PRESIDENT COLFAX, the BRITISH MINIS. 
TER GLADSTONE, and the Spanish commande: 
GENERAL PRIM. 


Prices and =e of Binding. 


Leather, bo vol. 
Tn Half Turkey Morocco, = = 
In Half Russia, extra gilt, 
In Full Moroceo, antique, bond a per vol... 
In Full Russia 


SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
go, 92 & 94 Grand St, N.Y 





APPLETONS’ JOURNAL, 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 
Pavetee. To LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 





AppLeTons’ JourwAt is published weekly, and consists of thirty-two quarto pages, each number illustrated, or 


accompanied by a Pictorial Supplement. 


PRIcE 10 CENTS PER NUMBER, OR $4.00 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE, 
SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED FOR TWELVE OR SIX MONTHS. 


Afppietons’ Fournal and either Harper's Wi ~—y Harper's Basar, Ha 


x's Magazine, Putnam's Magasine, 


or the Galaxy, for one year, on receipt of $7.00. 


TERMS FOR CLUBS.—Any person procuring Five Yearly Subscriptions, and maT will 


be entitled to a copy for one GRATIS. 


Any one procunng TEN Subscri anerye and remitting $40, will be entitled to select as 


any two volumes of “ Appletons’ ‘Annual C 
in cloth (price $10) ; the “‘ Comprehensive 
Archipelago 10); any five volumes of App! 
to); the 
10.50); or other books in our Ca’ 
$10. The books to be sent by express, at 
Any one 
can pete 


cloth, price » will be 

hr seue wan he United Stes, fort 
quarterly, in vance, at the office where 
ssdidonal Ae prepay fe 


a. remitting b 


banknotes as Ton the the order or draft can 


with the 


clopedia” (price $10) ; 

-— ‘dee Bible,” and Bickmore’s “ Travels in - = East-Indian 
tons’ Illustrat 
orks of Charles Dickens, bound in cloth (price $10.50) ; the Waverley Novels, bound in cloth (price 
talogue, published by us, bound in cloth, or paper, amounting at retail price to 
¢ subscriber’s 
uring THirTY Subscriptions, and remitting us $120, will be entitled, as premium, to 

or to books, in cloth or 


THE NEW AMERICAN net aaa by 
Subscribers, and remitting $200. 


a” SchecripSone from Canada mist 


nited States postage. New York City ae will be 
and delivery of their numbers. 
order or draft, sepeita wp So ont -— of 
be recovered wii 


county, yw 


any five of Louisa M 
ed Library of Romance, bound i in cloth price 


expense. “The 
at retail prices, to this equivalent. 
on aus Reakrend and Cuas. A. Dana, 16 vols., 8vo, 


le yearly, semi- <= 
charged 20 cents per annum 


the sender In nding + ee 


ad Patna, & 05 baw} ay ne Waa pulse go a. each, we S¢.g0 per ennem, in cde 


"," We beg leave to state that we will return rejected 


articles without unnecessa 7 delay, but that we 


cannot undertake to be responsible for manuscripts submitted for publication in the 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


Nos. 90, 92 & 94 Grand St., New York. 








